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GOSPORT 


HE first sharp land encounters of the Civil War 

The 

surging tide of gray had also overcome all but 

one naval installation south of the District of Colum- 
bia—Gosport Navy Yard in Virginia. 

Then war's hardest blows to the 


ended in victories for the Southern forces 


one of the 
boys in Virginia decided to secede from the 
Union and the Confederacy lost no time in preparing 
for an assault on Gosport. Due to its lack of naval 
power in the beginning of the war, the South had 


Camc 


blue 


long coveted this easy prize which lay almost within 
musket reach of its armies. Within its harbors were 
more than a dozen Union ships and the installation 
itself contained great stocks of precious naval stores. 

When official Washington that Virginia 
was preparing to join the Southern forces, Gosport 
But safety by 
that time had become something only to be desired; 
not achieved. The Confederates had sunk stone-laden 
boats across most of the channel leading out of the 


realized 


was ordered evacuated to a safer spot. 


harbor, and pressed against Gosport’s back door was 
the Army of 

With the danger of losing the naval station already 
imminent, the Secretary of the Navy dispatched Cap- 
tain Hiram Paulding on the ship Pawnee with 100 
Marines from the Corps’ Washington post. Capt. 
Paulding picked up an additional 250 volunteers at 
Fortress Monroe and arrived at the besieged Navy 


Virginia 


Yard to find the commandant there belatedly engaged 
in scuttling the ships in the harbor to keep them out 
of Confederate hands 
On the 


through the 


April 20, the Pawnee squeezed 
yard. She and her 
Marine invaders set up such a din that the residents 
of Norfolk and Portsmouth began preparing for a 
reprisal raid on their own cities which the Southerners 


night of 


channel into the 


expected in return for an invasion they had made on 
Norfolk the night be- 


such 


i Union below 
But the 


The Union troops had to destroy the yard 


magazine just 


fore Pawnee's mission contained no 


objective 


before the Army of Virginia struck 


CORPS APRIL 20, 1861 


After sizing up the frigate Cumberland and noting 
her position among the anchored ships, it was decided 
that she would make a break for open water with 
the Pawnee, carrying away from the yard all that was 
of value. Books, archives and thousands of dollars 
worth of gold and silver found their way into the 
Cumberland’s holds. In the meantime, Lieutenant 
A. S. Nicholson and a detachment of Marines were 
storming repair installations. Magazines were broken 
into and their contents which included cannon, rifles 
and piscols, kegs of powder and shot and shell, were 
relegated to deep six. 

While residents of the nearby towns watched from 
rooftops, they heard the thunder and felt the con- 
cussion of the blasts. The actual destruction of the 
base had begun at nine o'clock in the evening and 
by midnight the job still was undone. A large bar- 
racks in the center of the yard was fired to provide 
light for the rest of the operation. 

Early on the morning of the 21st, the Marines began 
to mine the Navy Yard. They scattered inflammable 
material from one end of the compound to the other, 
and spread a blanket of gun powder over it. Whole 
kegs of powder were planted in the vessels lying at 
anchor. They attached fuses to these destructive 
caches and boarded the Cumberland and Pawnee. 

As the two ships moved through the perilous chan- 
nel, a rocket was set off from the deck of the Pawnee. 
In almost the same instant, as though hundreds of 
hands had simultaneously touched a flame to the 
mines, the entire base became scattered piles of debris. 
Chose ships in the harbor which did not immediately 
sink burned brightly and the glare could still be 
seen from the Pawnee and Cumberland \ong after they 
had headed for the open sea. 

The citizens of Norfolk and Portsmouth man- 
aged to extinguish some of the fires which raged 
in the yard. As for the Marines and sailors who had 
been trapped at Gosport when Virginia seceded, all 
had been evacuated in a hale and hearty condition to 
help finish the fight which preserved the Union. END 
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HE cave which was man’s first dwelling place may 
well be his last. He emerged from a hole in the P 

ground into the sunlight in relatively modern times, 

linking, fumbling and frightened. Today, after sev- 

1 years on the face of Mother Earth, he is thinking 

ing back to the same old stand that was occupied by 

re-dwelling ancestors. His mind is just as full of mis- 


giving as it ever was 
From the purely speculative point of view, society could 
tela) 4ial: ae surveying its last advance numerous reasons for wanting to go underground 


When a young groom, caught in the tangle of the housing 
shortage, promises to “dig his bride a little home” he is 
and probably safest refuge ceed doing considerably more than just punning on a national 

‘risis. But there are more serious reasons than that for terra- 
firma minded civilization to want to go below decks. Not the 
least of these are the many warnings, some justified and 
others not, that America has until 1955 to put its subterranean 
house in order for defense against the A-Bomb. 


a strange world underground 


by Vernon A. Langille 
* 


Photos by Sgt. Wm. Mellerup 
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small exploration parties such as this one mapped scores of Caves are neither easy to find nor simple to enter. Clark's 
caverns during the war for the Mapping Division of the Army Cave, Virginia, is guarded by a sheer 65-foot rock precipice 
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Upon entering a strange cave, careful Spelunkers mark their Burton Faust, veteran Speleologist and author of articles on 
journey through the bowels of the earth with ordinary twine cave crawling, collects a in an unexplored room 
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CAVES FOR DEFENSE (cont.) 










Clara Dutch Schultz 
ex-WR and cave crawler, 
models Spelunker dress 
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May 29, 1947, a 
advisory com- 
the Presi- 
handed Harry S. 
startling 
status 
S. national de- 
It indicated that 


iilitary strength of 
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ation had been 
d by demobiliza- 
and an eight bil- 


lion dollar armed forces 


priation wasn't 
to help things 
With little like- 


of the country's 
t ing its offensive 
the commission 
about face and 
proposed something be 
n about defensive 
ht. The nation could 
1 . + , | 
ary it any or all 
th commission's 
‘ 17 ~+ 
wing suggestions 
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5 t mber 
2 \ S 
i | in th 
ind for year Up 
til 194 th men 
yme professional 
Speleologists and others 
amateur Spelunkers 
hav n exploring 
a\ for cience and 
port But when the 
war began, cave crawl 
ing for fun ended and 
tr society was put on 
almost an official foot 
ing The cavers wert 
given extra gasoline ra 
tions to make their 
trips to the hinterlands 
where caves are found 
Their work parties re- 
turned weekly with 
gobs of facts, figures 
and maps. describing 
the bowels of the earth 
They made the infor- 
mation available to all 


yove 


rnment 


agencies 


desiring it. Most of it went on file with the Army 
Mapping Service, an organization which does not 
officially chart the underground but sees a great 
future usefulness for such subterranean statistics. 
The Speleologists say that the United States 
has one of the finest natural defense systems in 
the world and all that remains to be done is 
use it. They estimate that there is enough cave 
space below the surface of the earth to house 
every citizen of the country, trappings and all 
Of course this is not intended to mean that every 
man, woman and child will have the same amount 
of floor space that they now have. However, mod- 
ern architects long have upbraided Americans for 
their wasteful use of space and total lack of func- 
tional living sens¢ The Speleologists consider 
this fact also a part of their argument. They 
further drive home their point by maintaining 
that going underground, with moderate improve- 
ments of the chosen sites, would cause society 
no particular hardship. At least not one one 
hundredth the hardship of being above ground 
during the explosion of an atomic bomb. 
Although the amount of protection that a good, 
deep cave would offer against an atomic explosion 
has never been exactly determined, the success 
with which underground sites were used by Ger- 
best blockbusters 





many and Japan against the 
of their enemies lends practicality to the idea. 
Hitler at the end of the war had much of his 
aircraft industry underground, including the pro- 
juction of his pets, the V-1 and V-2 missiles. The 
idea in Germany was not new even then. Two 
f the country’s biggest, most up-t sub- 
terranean installations, the Baden storage and 
instrument plants, were begun during 
I Three highly developed under 
al generating stations discovered 
isthal, Germany, kept an_ uninter- 
ly of power flowing to mi and in 
vns in the area despite repeated heavy 








u1 discovered after hostilities that the 
Japan had 19 aircraft parts and assembly 
plants operating on some 196, juare feet of 
abandoned quarry floor The famous Oto 

heet metal parts fabrication plant was found un 
harmed in its underground home which consisted 
f 12 parallel tunnels driven through a high hill 
and made accessible from both ends In one 
instance the Japanese demonstrated the facility 
with which a country can go underground if it 
must. Transfer of one industrial site, lock, stock 
and barrel, took less than a month's time The 


plant was put into full production 10 days later 

The Army and Navy’s interest in the caves 
came out in a report by the two services’ Joint 
Munitions Board which carried out a nation-wide 
survey of possible underground sites. Caves were 
considered for civilian shelters, industrial areas, 
bomb storage centers and atomic bomb launching 
sites. The survey covered “wild” caves, the 
Speleologist’s term for caverns which are unde- 
veloped and in many cases unexplored; and com- 
mercial caves, the caverns which have been im- 
proved and added to the country’s booming rec- 
reational meccas. 

Characteristics of the caves which the board 
desired recorded give a clear enough picture of 
their intended use. The characteristics included: 
floor space, ceiling height, humidity, overhead 
cover, soil and rock conditions and accessibility 
Other general considerations included aerial cover, 
proximity to communications, transportation, 
utilities and housing facilities 


Numerous wild caves and commercial 


caverns could be made into 


huge subterranean shelters 
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Some of the atom-proofing secrets which the 
board learned included one factor which the Ger 
mans fortunately learned too late—that subsi 











diary industrial activities must go underground 
as well as the heavy industries themselves. These 
they found, could be accommodated in the wild 
caves, most of which have at least one or two 
easonably large rooms. Subsidiary plants in- 
assembly, tool, machine and power plants, 
all of which were made targets of priority for 
Allied bombings during the war 
It is now a known fact that while direct hits 
on the big Krugg plant curtailed production only 
30 per cent, destruction of power generating and 
distributing facilities resulted in virtual shut- 
dow: Directors of the Daimler-Benz plant rs 
ported to the Nazi high command that more and 
I it became evide that even subterranean 
plants <« ld not function during air attacks un 


they had their water, forge and 








| power rge a 
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The East coast, likely area for an atom bomb attack, enjoys a wealth of natural defenses 


personnel within their underground factory areas, 
the American planners consider it a prerequisite 
to 100 per cent uninterrupted production. Plants 
housing employees would need cafeterias, medical 
facilities and, at least, temporary sleeping quar- 
ters and food supplies, should attack make it 
necessary for the workers to go for a period of 
time without contacting the outside. Other needs 
would include air conditioning for heat and smoke 
dissipation as well as for breathing. The magni- 
tude of this problem alone is brought out by the 
fact that a single blast furnace will lap up from 
15,000 to 20,000 tons of air daily. 


employees physi- 
necessary to 
control, better 


N addition to-making the 
cally comfortable, it will be 
keep them mentally happy. Nois« 


lighting and lots of bright paint will keep ter- 
restrial man from falling heir to the phobias of 


Psychologists will be called upon 


to confer with engineers in working out these de- 
tails. They already claim to have enough tricks 
dupe mankind into enjoying 
yterranean, work life. For example 
claustra 
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recently 
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to make the bomb even more destructive. These 
developments, coupled with bacteriological war- 
far, led a U. S. congressman to impress his fellow 
legislators with the following statement: 

“They have developed a weapon that can wipe 
out all forms of life in a large city. It is a germ 
proposition and is sprayed from airplanes which 
can fly high enough while spewing the material 
to be reasonably safe from ground fire. It is 
quick and certain death.” 

Like chemical warfare, the unbeautiful part of 
bacteriological warfare is that it can be developed 
dirt cheap as compared to the atomic bomb. 
Other weapons which man might conceive, or 
which might be in the process of conception, are 
guaranteed to stagger the imagination of the most 
advanced Buck Rogers fan. However, even in 
this dark picture, there is a ray of bright light. 
Fears before the bomb was first exploded that a 
chain reaction might be set up which would 
destroy a good part of the earth have been written 
off as “highly impossible.” 

“If a man-made explosion could have accom- 
plished this, it would have already done so,” 
Einstein believes. “It also would have probably 
e about before by the effect of nature’s own 
1 ear explosions, cosmic rays, which are con- 
tinually reaching the earth’s surface 
Experts have found, or are experimenting with, 
measures for all three of these ultra- 
nodern departments of future warfare—chemical, 
gas and bacteriological All under- 
nd factories will be equipped with decontam- 
Since the about 
penetrating radio- 
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stone Spelunkers do their share of ‘‘creepin and crawlin Narrow 
sealed tunnels separate rooms and lead to new fields of exploration 


Cave crawling sometimes takes on the aspects of Alpine mountain climbing. Obstacles such as this 
wall of rock often separate large chambers in the caverns and slow up the speleologists’ progress 
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Further evidence of mining in southern caves includes posts Catherine Myers, amateur cave crawler and collector, inspects 
which are still holding up the loose rock over mineral beds mineral specimens which were deposited thousands of years ago 
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The expansiveness of some of the larger rooms to be found in Speleologist Faust is one of the Society's experts on mining 
wild caves can be gleaned from the depth shown by this photo in the southern caves. He has discovered many of the old beds 
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CAVES FOR DEFENSE (cont.) 


ancestor of the oyster and clam. These forms ab- 
sorbed lime out of the sea water to grow their 
shells. After millions of years of birth and death, 
osit of lime 








the ocean floor became a deep di 
The lime was redisolved into a 


which, after the an. fi r sank in some places 
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stone which again ta t lut and red 
posited in its hardened state wherever there is an 
opening. The mmon cave formations, stalactit 
and stalagmit are the result of this under Endless Caverns, Virginia, boasts some of the most beautiful cave formations in the world. The 
ground chemical prox picture shows the famous Cathedral which has been lighted in multicolors with “piped in'’ ‘music 
THER underground workings which would 
fill the bill might include silver, lead and 
copper min n yf which would require much 
enlargement. Salt mines are dry and can be easily 
enlarged but they are highly susceptible to the 
for f O i n tl f the 
strip nat ld b ted without t 1uch 
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tl fa : to | that a bomb 
‘ in't ad p tra i ir " 
feet I f t it W tT 
Then where would you be Commercial caverns have been improved to permit spectators to go below ground in absolute safety. 


The thin flowstone formations hanging from the limestone ceiling look like slices of bacon rind 
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dwellers in scenes such as these 
Present cave residents include bats living in colonies and 
cave crickets Neither will want to remain if man moves in 
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b 7 
lights, scenes such as these become a_ fantastic shapes in the crystal lake below. As lighting effects are changed, 


Under multicolored lig 
fairyland. Stalactites hanging from the roof reflect their inverted the formations resemble a skyscraper skyline on a cold winter night 


sketching. As new passages are explored, the added information is made 


Unlike maps of surface terrain features, cave drawings show the void. 
available to the Mapping Service and old maps are brought up-to-date 


The speleologists have their own conventional signs and methods for 
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Always creative, nature practices her 
artistry in unusual, grotesque designs 


Two hundred nderground in e endless caverns of Luray, Virginia $1.80 tourists 
feel daring ever nis an cave electric smoothed floors, no dripping water 
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The commercial value of caves today as places of recreation and sightseeing lies in their beauty People willingly visit the underground 
which does not especially suit them to defense uses. These formations would have to be cut out but few express a desire to live there 


10 END 
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Termination Of Maternity-Infant Care 


IQUIDATION of the Emergency 

Maternity and Infant Care pro- 

gram for dependents of enlisted 
men began in July, 1947, as ordered 
by Congress. The process is being 
carried out gradually and the bene- 
fits of this program will still be 
available until the Spring of 1949, if 
certain qualifications are met. 

For a service wife to receive this 
aid, her husband must be, or have 
been, in one of the lower four pay 
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A man who extended 
ag enlistment in 
r to attend a serve 
1cé school and is late 
dropped from th . 4 
for Misconduct Or lack 
of application, 
required to Serve out 
phe full term of the ex- 
“€nSion. Al) extensions 
ure will in- : 
: Statement; 
een ar] 
Plained to ~ ter a 
agreement for extensi " 
of enlistment to ite 
School wil} not be can- 
celled in the event I " 
Cropped from the course 
Gue to my lack ofa li 
Cation or for any ark a 
Conduct on my part," 


grades, or an aviation cadet, on or 
before June 30, 1947, and her period 
of pregnancy must have begun be- 
fore that date. Under these rules, 
wives of servicemen who enlisted 
after June 30, 1948, are not eligible. 

All babies born to mothers eligible 
under this program are entitled to 
complete medical care throughout 
the first year of their lives regardless 
of whether the mother received hos- 


The Emergency Maternity and 
Infant Care program was a wartime 
program instituted in the Spring of 
1943 for the wives of enlisted men 
in the lower four pay grades, and 
aviation cadets, who were living in 
the United States or territories. This 
program provided pregnancy care 
and hospitalization for the wives 
and medical care for the infants, 
without cost, through the state health 
departments. 


pitalization under the EMIC. 
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LAST — 
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Picecma to a close 


the program of forced attri- 
tion, the first Almar of 1948 
directed (if requested) the 
discharge for the conven- 
ience of the government of 
all men whose date of en- 
listment expiration would 
fall between July 1, and 
July 31, 1948, inclusive. 
Discharge of enlisted 
men under this program 
has achieved the desired 
result of decreasing the 
number of two year enlist- 
ment men in the Corps by 
forcing them to either take 
a discharge or signify their 
intention of re-enlisting. 
This was necessaryto bring 
Corps personnel averages 
for the fiscal year 1947-48 
in line with the budget, and 
to allow for the recruiting 
of more long-term men. 
With the near balancing 
of personnel distribution as 
to pay grades and term of 
enlistment, the Corps is 
better able to make long 
range plans based onstable 
personnel figures. 
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“And furthermore | don't believe you have 


the correct Easter spirit'’ 


































































































‘| hate holidays—everyone going on liberty at once” 
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RESERVE RALLY 
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by Corp. Paul W. Hicks, Jr. 


Leatherneck Stoff Writer 


HILADELPHIA'S Convention Hall was 
Poaciea with Marines. Some were in uniform, 
others wore mufti. Regulars and Reserves 
alike had come with their relatives and friends to 
celebrate Marine Corp Day and to highlight the 
nationwide inauguration of Marine Reserve Week 
On hand to assist the gathering of the clan— 


17,000 strong—was one of the largest collections 
of high echelon brass and braid, government big 
wigs, movie stars and musicians ever assembled 
in the Quaker City. They had converged on the 
birthplace of the Corps to honor past and present 
Marines and to encourage enlistment of more 
Marines for the rtain future 

Since the national recruiting campaign got 
underway las t N rv mb I th F irth R¢ serve Dis 
trict Headquarter n Philadelphia had been a 
bedlam of activity. Realizing that the ch ource 
of Marines are the high school attered through 
out America, the recruiters aimed their appeal at 
them—by rad poster ind truck and canned 
speer hes 


ee 
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The mammoth interior of Philadelphia's Convention Hall was jammed 
to capacity with former Marines and their guests 


14 


“High School Highlights,” a thrice-weekly radio 
show put on by students of Philly and the sur- 
rounding communities, rang up plug after plug 
for the Corps. Stressed were educational benefits 
offered by the Reserves, not to mention the more 
basic rewards of a military life—character build- 
ing, leadership and physical fitness. 

Aimed at what the Reserve calls its “prospec- 
tive thirty-twos”’ was a more mature, more serious 
program called “Reserved For You.” While the 
youth program went on in the afternoon right 
after school, the more conservative show for adults 
went on in the evening. Featured was good music, 
interspersed with recruiting blurbs. It still remains 
a regular short feature over Philadelphia's WFIL, 
the local Mutual network station. 

Aside from these special activities, the regular 
recruiting channels were stepped up. Small booths 
dotted farflung cities and towns, displays sprouted 
in store windows, private and official cars paraded 
placards, the newspapers cooperated by con- 
tributing some of their space and between the 
halves of football games, the Reserve managed to 
get a mention 

By the end of December, there was no Reserve 
outfit in the Keystone state doing better than the 
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Many of them had 


come from outlying communities in the Fourth Reserve District. 
Corps League detachments also sent representatives from nearby states 


Marines. The Army was laboring to meet its 
specified quotas, and the Navy had been able to 
drum up only average interest among prospective 
enlistees. But still Fourth District Headquarters 
was not satisfied. To touch off Marine Reserve 
Week called for nothing short of the spectacular. 

The Reserve turned to the friendly city’s ‘““Com- 
munity Committee,” a live wire organizational 
unit which they had formed not only at home but 
in every city of medium size in America. The 
committees are composed of former Marine offi- 
cers who have left the service for good jobs at 
home. As members of the Reserve Officers Asso- 
ciation, they volunteer their time and talents to 
bring prospective Reserves into the fold. 

The Philadelphia Community Committee, when 
asked to produce the spectacular, came up with 
the mass rally idea. They were not talking in 
terms of a mild get-to-gether organized for the 
purpose of swapping yarns. They wanted a rally 
to top all rallies, a conclave such as Philadelphia 
had never seen. 


PHOTOS BY SGT. JACK SLOCKBOWER 
Leatherneck Staff Photographer 


Marine 
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On the stage, above the Marine Corps Bandsmen, a Purple Heart tableau This booth, set up in the center of Philadelphia City Hall courtyard, 
was formed by members of the Philadelphia Navy Yard Marine detachment is one of many similar ideas devised by the Fourth Reserve District 


Military and civilians alike gathered to honor all Marines 





At a reception at the Union League before the rally, the Commandant, Crosby, General Keller Rockey, Bill Luncdigan, and Bob Mitchum. The 
General Cates, chats with movie star Robert Alda, Admiral Halsey, Bob Hollywood actors flew East to appear on the Convention Hall program 
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are Brigadier General L. E. Rea, Major Rockey, Admiral Halsey, the Commandant, Major General Field Harris, 
ind Leo Hermle, Lieutenant General K. E and Brigadier General W. E. Riley. All attended the Philadelphia rally 
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Ss Vv d First Lieutenant William McDevitt, of the Fourth District, shown 
1 the Reserve with students of Saint Josephs Prep on the Reserve radio show 








Philadelphia’s celebration led 
the nation into Reserve Week 


The committee divided itself into groups and 
went to work. One group arranged for the ap- 
pearance of distinguished guests from the military. 
Another, with contacts in Hollywood, interested 
former Marine stars in a flying trip to Philly 
on rally day. Convention Hall was reserved and 
Walter H. Annenberg, publisher of the Phila- 
delphia Inquirer, buzzed his readers with daily 
additions to the distinguished guest list. 

From Pennsylvania political circles came Gov- 
ernor James F. Duff of Pennsylvania; Philadel- 
phia’s Mayor Bernard Samuels; State Senator 
Francis J. Myers and Representative (former Ma- 
rine captain) George W. Sarbacher, Jr. As the 
big day drew nigh, the Inquirer's guest list began 
to look like Volume 27, of Who’s Who. 

The Corp’s four-star Commandant, General 
Clifton B. Cates, led the military roster which 
included such big names as Lieutenant General 

eller E. Rockey; Major Generals Lemuel C. 

hepherd, Jr., Field Harris, L. D. Hermle and W. 

Waller; Brigadier Generals W. E. Riley and 

E. Rea Retired Fleet Admiral William 
Halsey headed the list of naval personali- 
Honored guests were Congressional Medal 
Honor winners Carleton Ruh and Luther 
and Philadelphia's number one Marine, 

1 Schmid. 

Completing the guest list were the Hollywood 

lebrities: Robert Mitchum, Robert Alda, Ralph 

y, and former Marines, Bob Crosby and 
indigan 

y-five thousand free-ticket applications 

i the North Broad Street Reserve Head- 

ters while only 35,000 were sent out, dis- 

buted through the pages of the Inquirer. The 

rve announced that “first come would be first 


T noon on Rally Day, a reception was held 

for the guests of honor at one of the city’s 
oldest and most elegant clubs, the Union League. 
Among those present were the Medal of Honor 
winners, the Commandant, the politicians, and 
Adm. Halsey. The reception was followed by a 
buffet luncheon, after which the entire official 
party left for the rally by motor cavalcade. 

By the time the curtain rose on the Reserves’ 
impressive pageant, Convention Hall had been 
jammed to capacity for half an hour. As the 
leading national figures stepped from the wings 
onto the stage, a tremendous roar filled the build- 
ing. The program moved swiftly under the eyes 
and ears of television and movie newsreel cameras. 
The speeches, by Governor Duff, Adm. Halsey, 
Lieutenant Colonel Brewster Rhoads, USMCR, 
the Community Committee chairman, and Gen. 
Cates, who made his first major public appear- 
ance as the new Commandant, were brief and 
effective. They urged listeners over a nationwide 
radio hookup to enlist in, and actively support, the 
citizen Marine Corps. They spoke of the uncer- 
tainty of the international picture, of the terrible 
unrest abroad and the responsibility of this coun- 
try in the struggle for world peace. 

The Marine Corps Band, under the baton of 
Major William F. Santelmann, and the Orpheus 
Club Male Chorus, under the direction of John R. 
Ott, entertained with excellent music. The Holly- 
wood contingent alternated at the master of cere- 
monies spot, injecting stray bits of humor into 
their scripts by relating a few of their own amus- 
ing service experiences. 

The final event of the afternoon was a stirring 
tribute to all wearers of the Purple Heart, 500 of 
whom sat in honored places just below the stage. 
Ralph Bellamy, stage and screen performer, read 
the tribute. The entire assembly rose to its feet 
in silence at his closing words: 

“You have worn the uniform and insignia of 
the Marines with manly bearing. Today that uni- 
form and insignia are worn more proudly by 
every man who puts them on... BECAUSE OF 
YOU.” 

His message ended the day’s ceremonies and 
launched Marine Reserve Week. As a result of 
its tireless efforts, the Fourth District expected 
continued success in its recruiting drive. It was 
hoped that the entire nation would do as well. 

END 


French Fourragére 


This decoration was once worn by 


soldiers as a symbol of dishonor 


honored their commander, the Duke of Alba, by a dis- 
orderly flight from the field of battle. The Duke im- 
mediately issued an alarming proclamation: 

“Any further misconduct of these troops shall be punishable 
by hanging, regardless of rank or grade.” 

In a determined effort to reestablish themselves in the eyes 
of their commander and to regain their former prestige they 
wore around their necks a hangman’s noose and spike as a re- 
minder of the fate which awaited them if their next encounter 
did not prove victorious. In their following engagement with 
the enemy the regiment fought so valiantly that the noose and 
spike became a part of their uniform as a decoration of honor. 

During the latter part of 1918 another valiant band of fight- 
ing men, the United States Marines, attracted the attention of 
the entire world and won the right to wear the French Four- 
ragére. 

The German Army had broken through the Allied lines in 
a powerful drive west of Rheims, overwhelmed the French army 
and had begun the march on Paris. The Marine Brigade, Army 
Second Division, worn and tired from combat in the Toulon 
sector, were rushed to the fast fading front. They stopped the 
German Army 3 defeated it in a series of battles from Belleau 
Wood, through issons, Saint Mihiel, and Villers-Cotterets 
Forest. On Oct®ber 3, 1918 the Marines attacked and cap- 
tured Mont Blanc, opening the way for the final drive into 
the Argonne. 

In another attack on November 1, the Marines forced the 
enemy across the Meuse River and swarmed after them to fight 
the last battle of World War I. 

Again the Marines had proved their valor and had written 
another dramatic page in the history of warfare. For their 
part in these heroic operations the Fifth and Sixth Marines 
were awarded the Fourragére after winning the Croix de Guerre 
with two palms and the gold star. 

Today, the red and green braided cord and golden spike of 
the French Fourragére, instituted by Napoleon I and revived 
by the French Minister of War during World War I, is worn 
by Marines of the Fifth and Sixth Regiments as a symbol of 
undisputed courage and undying fidelity. END 


Ys the 16th Century a regiment of Flemish troops dis- 
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OONLIGHT fell on the damp, ground floor in a crazy pattern 
f broken trapezoids and reflected a dull, steel-blue glow on 
the beaten interior of the small room. Only a sturdy, wooden 
joor, rough plaster walls and a barred window gave purpose to 
architectural indifference 
The opening with its ugly, iron bars, hung high in the wall 
Drake was a tall man, and if he hadn’t been staring vaguely as he stood 
by the window, he could have seen the clearing and the edge of the jungle 
beyond. His face was a gaunt, expressionless mask, his mind a deep stream 
that ran silently on to a sea of moods 


Behind him, at a splintered table, another man contemplated the still 
figure and the sharp profile framed in the jagged, blue squars In direct 
contrast to Drake, Foster was a little man with a slight, stooped frame. The 
light seemed to find his pale face, accentuating the high cheekbones. 

‘Drake . . .” Foster’s voice was light, but in the stillness it brought a 
husky shock—even to Foster. 

“Yes?” Drake’s was a hard, brittle, quiet interrogation. 

“Why can’t you be sociable?” 

“Any reason why I should be?” 

“Might keep us from going insane.” 

“What's the matter, Foster, cracking up?” There was slow, deliberate 
sarcasm in Drake’s tone. 
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‘No, no.” Foster fidgeted and his movements caused the table to creak. 
“I just thought . 

“Well, stop. Thinking’s hard on a guy like you.” 

“What do you mean?” 

Drake hesitated for a moment before he answered, “You don’t know 
what to do with thoughts. They’ll beat you up, Foster, if you’re not careful.” 

Foster knew what Drake was driving at and he didn’t want to talk about 

Their conversations had always ended the same way. But Foster 
id to talk. Damn it, you couldn’t just sit and stare at each other all of 
time 

“You live in a shell, don’t you?” he asked. 

“Call it that, if you like,’’ Drake answered indifferently 

“When did it harden?” 

“IT was born this way, like a crayfish,” Drake turned from the window 
and smiled at Foster, but it was a hard, cynical, mirthless smile. A sudden 
thought crossed Foster’s mind, there was something about the smile, it was 

You look like a killer,” Foster didn’t know why h ‘ 1ade such a 

ement. It wasn’t an accusation. It was, rather, the result of an abrupt 
very 

Drake’s smile disappeared and a sneer replaced it. ‘“Isn’ a stupid 

irk to be making in the middle of a war?” 
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Drake wasn’t squeamish 


about mass murder — but 


his visitor left a token 


which changed his mind 


by Karl A. Schuon 
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THE SMALL TAKE (cont.) 


conversations had always 
Drake would take full 
philosophical view 


It had begun The 


turned in this direction 


advantag« kind 


point and taunt him with sharp contempt 





I didn't mean a military killer I 
Foster was fumbling for words. “I just meant 

I know what you meant Drake's voice was 
louder than usual You meant that I looked as 
though I'd kill a man in Id blood without a 
war for an excus didn't 1?” 

No Foster was bewildered Somehow 
he had struck a responsive chord Drake had 
always been quietl indifferent: now he seemed 
on th vers l a rag 

You wet right, Foster I have killed men 
in cold blood Drake vol had that familiar 

f I ter felt bett then he realized 
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“Maddening, isn’t it? They’re trying to 
beat down our nerves, Foster You're not 
holding up very well, old man, are you?” 

Foster raised his head “Don't, Drake, 
please he pleaded. 

Drake turned from the window and faced his 
companion, “You're a coward, Foster,” he said. 

“Damn you,” Foster was on his feet. “Damn 


you, damn you His fists pounded the table 
top 

“You're 
taunted 

With a 
taller man 
There was a slight 
him to the ground 
insolent sneer like 

“Now get this,” 
whip over Foster's head 
on your own, it’s every 
stand?” 


breaking up into little pieces,” Drake 
“You haven't got any guts.” 
shriek Foster threw himself on the 
his hands clawing for Drake's throat. 
scuffle before Drake threw 
Foster looked up at the 
a beaten dog 
Drake's words cracked like a 
“From now on you're 
man for himself, under- 


OSTER 
walke ced 
You've asked for 


You've wheedled and 


pulled himself to his feet and 
slowly to the table 

this,” continued Drake 
whined ever since we 
rashed out there jungle, you've prodded 
ind pried until I'm fed up. But you needn't 


in the 


ry any longer because I'm going to tell you 
vy I feel about this deal 
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“I see. 
guarded?” 
“Yes, 


How'd you get in, 











isn’t the door 


but the Oriental concentrates heavily. 


Just now the guards are concentrating on what 


comes out 


not on what goes in.” 


“You must be on excellent terms with them.” 
“Uusually they pay no attention to me. 


far as they’re 
“You know 


concerned I don’t exist.” 
there are two of us,’ 


said after a moment's hesitation. 


“I know, I just saw Foster,” 
if you're a chaplain, 


“Well, 


said the visitor. 


As 


Drake 


or a missionary 


or something like that, don’t you think he might 


be needing yo 


“No, I don’t think so,” 
and reassuring. 
“A good Joe, 
I wouldn't say that. 


“Oh, 
very well.” 
“You have 


rather an odd accent,” 


u?” 


Foster, but a coward.” 
He's bearing 


said Dral 


the stranger was casual 
“In fact, he sent me on to you.” 


up 


Ke, 


“It doesn’t sound like anything I've ever heard 


before. 
“I have no 
go back to.” 


Where are you from?” 
At least none that I can 


country. 


“A refugee?” 


“Rather a fugitive, 


I'd say. 


“A fugitive?” 


“Yes, the la 
“Sn... Fe 


“From the 


w.” 
u got away?” 
world, yes. But there can be 


complete escape 
“You mean, you can't ever go back? 
“No.” 
But in time and with the take a 


“The take was 


“Too bad 


“You see, as 


very small, I can 
Drake 


far as the 


A faked suicide 


Suicide is 


Because what 
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Here is the story of the men who 


| can 


faced front line fire to help the 


Marines who fought in World War Il 


ROM the days of the Greeks who used to consult 

7 their great oracle Delphi, right up to the time of that 

bate fiery wartime song, “Praise the Lord and Pass the 

a Ammunition,” man has been reluctant to go to war with- 
out his God. 

In Biblical times, the good will of Jehovah turned many 


nger 
a close battle in favor of the out-numbered host. The 
up a Romans looked to their war god Mars for victory in 
nm action and the American Indians called upon their Great 
en a Spirit 
But regardless of the civilization, Christian or heathen, 
, religion or its counterpart, superstition, has been a morale- 
“ . building force among warriors called upon to gamble their 
‘ te lives on the field of battle 
re It is not strange, then, that the biggest and most de- 
F structive war that mankind has ever fought—World War 
II—was the best padre-chaperoned safari in all world 
de history 
is 
f Mm 
PHOTOS BY OFFICIAL PHOTOGRAPHERS OF THE 
his U. S. MARINE CORPS 5 
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by Vernon Langille 
and Sgt. Stanley T. Linn 





CHAPLAINS’ CORPS (cont.) 


By the time that Okinawa rolled around on the 
Marine Corps’ is on schedule, the Navy had 
2800 chaplains istering spiritual grace to 
the men of the three big denominations, Protes 
tant, Catholi 


It was } 


Situation whi 
existed 
and the M: e Corps v n knee-length trousers 
In the r e 18th Century, the 
role of chaplain icl it was, could be filled 
by any man with mat ing of education ri 
gardiless of whet! he was of the cloth The 
lightened tasks and f pay that went with 
the job attr ] andidates to the 


skipp rs qu eT im Mn s of an appointment 
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Needless to say, many of these early sea padres 
brought the chaplaincy into disrepute. They were 
not above taking that extra shot of grog and the 
record proves they pitched as wild a liberty as 
the next guy 

The first honest-to-goodness ordained chap- 
lains appeared in the American Navy about 175 
years ago, just prior to that epithet-throwing 
contest between the young colonies and Mother 

The colonial fleet was in the process of 
expansion and there was great need 


England 
frenzied 
among the men for spiritual counseling War 
was inevitable and the idea of religion in the 
ranks was a comforting thought 

At that eafly date, Protestantism was the only 
faith represented. Not that the Catholics couldn't 
or wouldn't fight The Irish had not yet begun 
their invasion of Boston and immigration to the 


wilds of America confined itself to the English 
who had broken with the Papacy 275 years before. 

It was not until the Civil War that sufficient 
Catholic personnel were represented in the services 
to warrant padres. Father Charles H. Parks be- 
came the first chaplain of that faith to be com- 
missioned by the Navy and before the turn of the 
18th Century, he was followed by three more com- 
missioned Catholic fathers. 

The Hebrew faith was not represented in the 
U. S. armed services until World War I with 
the commissioning of Rabbi David Goldberg in 
1917. 

The half century between 1800 and 1850 was a 
period of rocks and shoals for the chaplaincy. 
Growing criticism was climaxed in the submission 
to Congress of a number of petitions signed by 
citizens of several states praying that “the office 
of chaplain in the Army, Navy, West Point, at 
Indian reservations and in both houses of the 
legislature be abolished forthwith.” 

The petitioners declared that employment of 
chaplains by the federal government was uncon- 
stitutional and portended a union of church and 
state; and that the office had not infrequently 
been dishonored by the appointment of unworthy 
men 

Colonials who had ventured to the new land to 
enjoy freedom of worship were not content to 
stand by while their religious liberties slipped 
into temporal or political hands as they had in 
the Old World 

The house judiciary committee in a decision 
dated March 13, 1850, upheld the rights of sailors 
to have chaplains aboard their ships 

“Portions of our naval forces are at all times 
in some distant coast,” the report stated, “often 
on stations where not only the language of the 
people is strange, but their religious rites are 
abhorrent. He often finds himself where no holy 
days or Christian service would ever remind him 
of his distant home.” 





OUR years later the committee made a sec- 

ond reply to petitioners who again requested 
that the chaplaincy be abolished. It was a hard- 
headed, clear-cut decision aimed at silencing the 
critics once and for all time. 

It pointed out that chaplains were in the Army 
even before the adoption of the Constitution; that 
the first Congress had appointed chaplains; that 
the expense of maintaining chaplains was slight; 
that the need for religious guidance even in Con- 
gress was great; and that the exercise of religion 
was necessary for the safety of civil society. 

From that time forward the chaplaincy was 
permitted to grow in relative peace. 

The tempering force which the principles of 
Christianity had on the hard-bitten Old Corps 
appeared soon after the chaplaincy won its fight 
for full recognition. Padres brought about the 
outlawing of flogging. which until 1850 had been 
universal punishment for even the smallest of- 
fense. Another reform, although not so popularly 
received by the tars of the day, was permanently 
suspending the issuing of daily grog to men 
aboard ship. 

The padres established a school for midship- 
men aboard frigates in the Washington, D. C., 
Navy Yard, further proving that they were aware 
of the material as well as spiritual needs of the 
service. It was this school, founded by Chaplain 
Robert Thompson, which later developed into the 
idea for a naval academy to train prospective 
officers of the fleet and Marine Corps. 

The appearance of the plain black coat, vest 
and pantaloons as chaplains worked among the 
troops became a symbol of temperance. It was 
not long before the familiar expression, “Knock 
it off, the Padre’s aboard,”’ became an accepted 
expression of respect. 

During the Civil War, the Union had its share 
of cheplains but the Confederacy, whose Navy 
was a mere skeleton force, did not. It did have 
one, however, a Joseph Wilmer, probably the first 
chaplain ever to be taken prisoner in time of 
war. He was captured on his return from Eng- 
land in 1863 where he had gone to purchase 
medical supplies and Bibles for the South. 

Wilmer won his release by maintaining that 
he was not actually a combatant and had been 
on an errand of mercy. 

With the end of the Civil War, the need for 
chaplains again fell off, although the Protestant 
and Catholic faiths continued to be represented 
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Two men from a Second Marine Division tank outfit are baptized 
by a Navy chaplain in front of a shell-shattered amphibian tractor 


A ruined Jap pillbox surrounded by rubble, gave tired Marines 
shelter as they attended services on a windswept beach at lwo 
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in a token Chaplains’ Corps. Father E. A. Brod- 
man, stationed at Parris Island, was the only 
padre serving the Marine Corps at the beginning 
of World War I Later, as fledgling Marines 
flocked to the service, chaplains. were recalled 
E. E. Bayard and J. S. Brady accompanied the 
Fifth Marine Regiment to France 

. By the end of World War I, each Marine regi 
ment had a Protestant and Catholic chaplain 

World War II found the Chaplains’ Corps again 
reduced to a peacetime minimum. In Septem- 
ber of 1940, there were only 94 preachers and 
priests serving the Marines and Navy. On that 
fateful December 7 Sabbath morning, 19 chap- 
lains were conducting services in the Pearl Har- 
bor area. Two of them were killed—Aloysius H 
Schmitt and Thomas L. Kirkpatrick. When word 
began to filter in from the Philippines, Wake and 
Guam, many more were listed among the casual 
ties and prisoners of war. 

The Navy's revived concern for more chap- 
lains at the beginning of the Pacific war led to 
A mass is celebrated on the first Sunday after the landing on Guam. Behind the altar lies a wrecked the creation of a school for padres at Norfolk, 
amtrack which provided cover for Navy doctors and corpsmen during the taking of the beachhead later moved to the William and Mary University 
campus at Williamsburg, Va. Father Robert D. 
Workman, a former Marine sergeant who had 
done a hitch in the Old Corps—1905 to 1909— 
was recalled and placed in command. He became 
the first chaplain to hold the rank of rear admiral 
and in 1945 was elected to fill the newly created 
post of Chief of Chaplains. 

Qualifications for entrance to the Padre Work- 
man’s School were made unusually high. Aside 
from the usual four years of college plus three 
years in a seminary, the candidates had to meet 
the regular requirements of Marines. Their 
training varied from eight weeks to three months, 
covering physical education, service terminology 
and a shakedown cruise at one of the Navy's 
main stations where they were left to wrestle with 
firsthand problems in human psychology. 

Here they listened to their first tales of woe 
from enlisted men; found out that not every 
gumbeat was to be taken as Biblical truth; were 
taken-in on small loans and sometimes embar- 
rassed by the service’s crude vulgarities 





U PON completition of their course, all can- 

didates under the age of 38 were commis- 

sioned lieutenants (jg) while those over that age 
were made full lieutenants. 

Although the primary duty of the padres was 
to bring religious consolation to the troops, their 
work actually only began there In field units 
they became personal counsellors to men whose 
On Peleliu an ox-cart serves as an altar for the chaplain of the Third Battalion, Fifth Marines. stability had been disturbed by battle; in the 
Beside the blasted Jap administration building, the crew of a ‘‘Duck'’ stand by for condition red rest camps they became theraputic physicians to 
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The Marines who lost their lives in the fighting on New Georgia Island are laid to rest in their Chaplain Arthur Glasser, Lieutenant (jg) USN, 
jungle graves. Chaplain Paul J. Redmon who faced front line fire with them reads the last rites proudly delivers his sermon from the chapel 
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the Chaplain followed 
‘od - 
me men whose minds had been deranged by the shock 
ring of war. Padres were in charge of graves registra- 
ines tion before that duty was turned over to the 
led f ar registration service They took care of 
the teries sometim«e repairing and painting 
1 ross and they c du mor 
egi r day thar nist t in 
n u 
rail Db. me. g. WM aver il 
em a day on I Jima, in addit t 
and s 1 or! ° rent 
that ! But t one 
1ap- ferent Every man you bury is a fresl 
Tar 1) 
sH , 
yvord S TORIES of ind sacrifice | a nd ee 
and f dut ure many in the Chaplains 
— O indred and pane 
] ATiy 
1ap- Purple H ( M 
i to i : < ; 
folk. i } h T. O'Callahan, shit haplal . lh ell 2 ri 
sity 1 the aircraft carrier Franklin, was awarded This cheerful reading room which adjoins the chaplain's office and the main library at the Naval 
rt D MH | f pil men whet he Jo ned Air Station, South Weymouth, Mass., increased book circulation and helped to induce letter writing 
had the ammunition 1 of the big flatt 
o— ' : oa toe | . 
ame fp 2 
1iral . 4 
ated , 
i 2 ai 
ork- . Fl 
side lain G ge S. Rentz was aboard the USS 
hree H ton when it sank in the Java Sea on March 
meet Rentz offered to give up his place on a 
“heir but was persu aided t iy aboard. Dur 
aths f the first night at sea, the padre succeeded 
logy 1 carrying out his desire to make room for a 
vy's younger man aboard the raft The next dawn 
with ! lifejacket was found protecting one of the 
aed 
woe With the war over, the Chaplains’ Corps has 
very I asked to assist in rehabilitating Marines 
were The padres redeployed to the Veterans Admin- 
bar- istration must have had combat experience. They 
will work with disabled veterans in four major 
war-incurred types of sicknesses: the psycho- | 
can- neurotic; the long-term convalescent; men about 
mis- to undergo serious operations, and the chronic 
- age alcoholic 
At the same time, the chaplaincy will attempt 
was t -quaint the public with its work, both in peace 
their and war, by the release of five documentary films 
units aimed at dramatizing character education. The 
hose hlms will be shown along with other entertain- 
the ment pieces in a reversal of the old belief that 
rs to padr are a bunch of stuffed shirts who have no 
place among the services or in war END 
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which he built alone in six days. He was with A Guadalcanal native kneels on the war-torn soil of his island to receive absolution from Lieutenant 
a Marine division ‘somewhere in the Pacific’’ William J. McCabe, USN. of the Chaplains’ Corps, on the second anniversary of the Marines’ landing 
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‘Trinidad 











land of Trin- 

nention of Trin- 

aly um and coke. 

ned places and things is a U. S. Naval 
ster a Marine Detachment of some 


The American base is situated on the Gulf of Paria, which separates 
this British possession from the South American mainland. In the far dis- 
tant past the Gulf served as an excellent shelter for adventurers, explorers 
and pirates who roamed unhampered throughout the Caribbean. The 
‘Dragon’s Mouth,” northern entrance to the Gulf, was once a perfect spot for 

pirates ambush. As such, it earned an infamous reputation on the Spanish 
Many a renegade sailed through it after a foray, finding shelter in the 
nume! mays and inlets of the Gulf. Today the same waters echo the drone 
Marines guard this Caribbean f gre amphibian planes 

The Naval Air Station is maintained within the Operating Base, solely for 
. he operation of seaplanes. There isn't enough flat land on the reservation 
base on a picturesque to put down a Piper Cub. The large natural harbor and strategic position of 
he Gulf of Paria also make an excellent anchorage for the ships of the fleet, 

island discovered by Columbus nd Trinidad is often on the agenda for Atlantic Fleet maneuvers. 
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Sergeant Luther Hamby of Harrisburg, ‘Ill., checks a Navy 
e through the Naval Operating Base control station 
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verhead ventilation plus generous window space and cement 


decks help to keep the barracks cool under a tropical sun 
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fleet, Inspections have to be scheduled according to the weather. Private Henry Coley of Greensboro, N. C., gets some history 

During the dry season all hands must stand weekly checkups in the raw at the Royal Victoria Institute, Port of Spain 
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PFC Dick Murray, Brownsville, N. Y., and PFC E. Morris, Battle Creek, of Port of Spain. The brilliantly garbed sentry is standing guard on 
the gate of the Governor's mansion across from scenic Victoria Park 


Mich., escort the Misses Molly Lorenzo, left and Joan Davis, both 
y 





Trinidad came to the U. S. 


in the famous FDR 


over-age destroyer deal 
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An integral part of any sightseeing tour 
their afternoon dates, prepare to embark 
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Marine staff NCOs, a chief petty officers’ club, 
a huge ship’s service and canteen, a modern, 
thoroughly equipped gym, and a spacious outdoor 
movie. In a beautiful cove about a mile from 
the Marine Barracks is Scotland Bay, the favor- 
ite swimming hole of enlisted personnel on the 
base Here are found bath houses and another 
canteen which dispenses coke, ice cream and beer 
—not in that order of importance to the men— 
but all in generous quantities. Farther along 
the north shore, several miles from the base, is 
Maracas Bay and beach, one of the most beau- 
tiful havens in the West Indies and a favorite 


recreation haunt of the men stationed in Trinidad 
The beach at Maracas, a white curving semi 
ci f sand and water set down amid waving 
palms, with a background of towering, green cov- 
ered hills, is one of those places which inspire 
the authors f tourist folders to truthfully 
riz The road leading into it holds a spell- 





nding beauty for the visiting motorist. It winds 
its singte width through valleys and across several 
of the smaller mountains with which Trinidad 
is endowed. The Seabees built the road and all 
concede to them an excellent job. It is only when 
hanging on the edge of a drop-off some two or 
three hundred feet, admiring the breathtaking 
view, that one thinks of discrediting their talent. 

On week ends, Maracas is usually crowded with 
Trinidadians, English and American permanent 
residents and visiting firemen who run the gamut 
from idle rich to dollar-conscious summer tour- 
ists Military recreation vehicles jammed with 
Marines, beer and sandwiches add a final touch 
of variety. Although this is the heart of the 
shark and barracuda waters, these denizens of 
tropical marine life are seldom encountered 
either at Scotland bay, on the base, or at Maracas. 
It is believed that, aside from the native swim- 
mers who are too hard to catch, there is insuf- 
ficient food to lure them very far into the bays. 
So the pounding surf is open to those who would 
enjoy it, and there are always plenty of them. 

During the war the Marine detachment, Trini- 
dad, wrestled with a 10 P.M. curfew ashore, but 
in later years it disappeared and remains 
all but forgotten in the routine of regular liberty 
Although the location of the base on foreign 
soil requires a midnight expiration of liberty, the 
extra two hours allowed since the curfew has 
been lifted are usually sufficient for even the 
liberty “hounds.” Time off, whether day or night, 
is an interesting and educational experience, and 





The art of head balancing, one of the novel 
life, is casually accepted by two Marines from the NOB detachment. 
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The intersection of Charlotte and Prince streets in Port of Spain is a perfect example of the 
hodge-podge of races and nationalities thrown together in Trinidad. 


Note various advertisements 





The couples stroll through Trinidad's Eastern Market which retails a variety of agricultural wares, 


suiting the tastes of a mixed population. 


Quantities of the island's lush produce are exported 











quirks in Trinidadian Native women such as these returning home with the day's washing are 
a customary sight along the quaint streets winding around the city 
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t of St 1; 

Park area forming one of the busiest, 

t ywded. commercial cities to be found in 
Caribbean. For its size and importance, it 

la wn city. Through its commercial out 

w the products of an island booming 

tropical industry and agriculture, an island 

yn § the richest primary producing 

: tries in the world. The chief export is 


e East still awes all strangers who 


Marine in the detachment has failed 


: his curiosity by removing his shoes 
t in Indian temple or mosque. Oncé 
i itor may be ushered 
tl , interior and allowed to stand and 
at f the most ancient and revered 
ymbols in the w i. And then, whil 
Yogi priest intones a prayer for the 
ting infidel, the infidel xpected to make a 
ntribution to the church. Th contribu 
much a ritual as taking off the shoes 

t ncomplete without either 
f Spain has often been called the clean 
snd healthiest city in the West Indies 
wing Queen's Park and th British and Amet 


it 


one can easily believe 
docks and thx 


district 
sin lies between the 


oil. one of the few commodities that do not go 
through the Port of Spain. Oil is refined and 
exported through the Port of San Fernando, some 
60 miles down the coast 
The capital city is the center of export for all 
which include sugar, rum, me 
coffee, grap« 


other products 
lasses, cocoa, coconuts and copra 


bananas and angostur 


fruit, limes and lime oil nan 
Total exports are valued at mor¢ than 
dollars a year, with the mayority « 
going to English houses which cor 
island’s commerce and industry 


rroducts 
rol the 
A great deal of the tourist lure of Trinidad 
ntered in the combination of various nativ 
which results in a truly conglomerate 
Although the. influ 
India, China and a 


yined in certain 
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wut interesting population 
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dozen other countries are co! 
yf the racial stocks ach ha ain effect up 

the entire population. On Price yw Henry, or 
Abercrombie streets—English names to be sure- 

be found the restaurant of Ching Ling serv 
how, the shop of William 
the night club 
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ing the best of Oriental 

Van Der Loon, Dutch optician 
Savoy with a Stateside band, a beauty parlor 
Mon Cher.’ and the hot tamale wagon 
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sit the ancient bearded beggars whose ancestors patronized by seamen. Thus one finds the “Ma- The climate of Trinidad, in the words of the 
go t ht that ageless occupation with them from rine Bar,” the “Marine Restaurant,” and “Marine Marines who do duty there is “not quite some 
and Ir Si Along the side of the square opposite thing to write home about.” At its best it is 
— bu t tio! F th ity is Marine the waterfront are several large, bustling estab ideal, and at its worst, abominable« The dry 
“ ront, and on lishments which closely 1 Stateside de season, roughly from December through May, 
vy it to 1 personnel partment stores Within th may be found s probably the most inclement period. During 
om Mar that t ia W the latest American and British products to satis these months the island loses its “lush” appear 
— t t particular tast Trinidadians aré ance, and more closely resembles a grape left 
are Actually t tare is but f proud of the progress indicated by the need for in the sun long beyond the raisin stags The 
. ations which bear the titl Marine these places of busines Their modern store heat of the sun is intense, but due to the dryness 
ss § apt the word “Marine” to almost fronts add a final touch of variety to tropical of the air, remains tolerable. During the rainy 
kon ng which pertains to the sea, or which is Port of Spain season, however, the process is reversed, and 
, the weather ranges from torrential downpours to 
“a sticky heat. 
van The rainy season is divided roughly into three 
sflu separate “little seasons - At the outset of the 
i rains, reveille finds the skies leaden with moisture 
da : 
ven which usually turns to rain before morning chow 
or is secured. Around noon the sun shines, and 
grrr the remainder of the day is spent stewing in the 
Pes steam. Then toward the middle of the rainy 
st season the timing changes. Almost every morning 
~via through the “middle period the sun shines in 
ink a cloudless blue sky and just enough breeze 
drifts in over the Gulf to remind one of a press 
arlor , : ; : 
mere agent’s spiel on sunny California. But about 
2 noon the heavens open up and the heavy rains 
rer : 
continue until just before nightfall. During the 
long downpours one often wonders why the island, 
or at least the detachment, isn't floated out to 
sea in the wash. 








During late summer one finds the evenings 
cool and clear, with a million pin-pointed stars 
gleaming in the sky. Throwing in a bit of tropi- 
cal moon now and then, it makes a first class 
spooning season. Toward the close of the rainy 
season the end of the cycle is reached, and the 
period which follows finds the rain starting just 
before the first evening movie at the outdoor 
lyceum, and usually continuing until after the 
second show. At this time of the year Trinidad 
Marines take their Hollywood with a wet seat. 

Despite unpredictable weather over most of 
the year, outdoor sports, of which swimming is 
the favorite, rank high on the agenda for off-duty 
hours. The sports seasons are almost completely 
reversed from the usual Stateside programs. 
During the early part of the dry season, late 
fall and early winter, softball is the order of the 
day, with half a dozen teams on the base, in- 
cluding the Marine detachment, competing for 
the base Commandant’s Cup. This award is 
: ; ’ made once a year on the basis of a point system. 
This self-explanatory plaque is situated on the Naval Operating Base near the present barracks. The outfit with the highest total accumulated for 
Since March, 1941, Marines have constantly developed their area to make it more comfortable all the sports holds the cup for a year. Basket- 
ball is played during the late winter and early 
spring, during the season usually allotted to 
track and field competition back home. Volley- 
ball, not usually a prominent pastime, has be- 
come a major sport. It is played outdoors just 
as the rainy season is getting underway, in May 
and June, and games are never scheduled at a 
certain hour of the clock, but rather according 
to the rain. The regularity of the downpours is 
proved by the fact that seldom are scheduled 
games left unplayed. 





OUR Marines of the Trinidad detachment 

traveled with the base softball team to 
Cuba for the recently completed Caribbean cham- 
pionship tournament, won by Guantanamo. The 
Trinidad outfit was plagued by a “Brooklyn 
Dodger” series of bad breaks. The day before 
the team took off for Cuba their player-manager- 
coach was transferred. The disorganization which 








followed had a lot to do with the team’s defeat 
in the playoffs Like the colorful crew from 

Flatbush, they were “waitin’ fer nex’ chere.”’ 
One of the most difficult forms of entertain- 
ment in Trinidad is dan Calypso.” Thess 
lively native rhythms produ a kind of dance 
which is a ymbination jitterbug-rhumba, com 
paral to no yle comr encountered 
—— Wat ng the Trinidadians who move so deftly 
; its rhythm, or asily fascinated by their 
7 natural grace, blended into tl vigorous beat 
{ at ‘ f the drums Ther e1 to be no historical 
~ origin. of Calypso, nor was it brought to the island 
. 2 -_ 4 by any of the immigrating peopl Trinidadians 
; <4 ’ ~% I idly ; their own For tl most 
; part the men of the Marine detachment concur 

whol artedly I in na t 
Anybody in the barracks will emphatically 
+ Once every two weeks Marines at NOB Trinidad hold a dance in their compact recreation hall, tell vou. in his best Trinidadian accent 
oe usually inviting dates or USO girls from Port of Spain. Beer and good chow are served free Calypso? God Mon! My aching back!” END 
ye 
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HE boxing world has been drawing per- 
sonnel from the Marine Corps ever since 
the evening of August 27, 1889, when Georgs 
Blais, battling under the name of George Le 
Blanche, and slightly AWOL from the barracks at 
Mare Island, California, put the chill on the 
original Jack Dempsey, “The Nonpareil,” in San 
rancisco, California 

At the time, Dempsey was middleweight cham 
world, but LeBlanch 
the ring over the weight limit and couldn't lay 
claim to the title. The blow that dropped Demp- 
forerunner of what was 





pion of the had come into 


sey was probably the 
known as the whirling belt buckle in the latter 
day Corps. At any rate it was delivered with 
one’s back partially turned toward the opponent 
and with a fast whirling pivot, swinging the arm 
in a wide circle, clouting the victim with the back 
of the fist. The “pivot blow,” as it was known 
has since been declared illegal. From that day 
on, until he retired from the ring, LeBlanche was 
known as “The Fighting Marine 

The next Marine to gain renown in the fight 
Tunney, “The Fighting Marine 
of World War I,” who retired in 1928 as the un 
defeated heavyweight champion of the world 
Tunney actually had done a little fighting prior to 
the war, but had not given it serious thought as 
a career until after he had won the AEF light 


sports 





game was Gene 


championship in the hug 
immediately following 


heavyweight 

tourney held in Europe 

the cessation of hostilities. Upon his return to 

the States he embarked on a well-planned career 

erican light heavy 
t 


he world’s 


that took him first to the 
. 


weight title, then in 1926, t 
heavyweight throne 





Tunney first won the American light heavy 
title by defeating Battling Levinsky in January, 
1922. In May of the same year he lost the title 
t the Pittsburgh Windmill,” Harry Greb on a 
point decision. Then in February, 1923, in tl 
old Madison Square Garden, he regained the titl 
b: defeating the same Greb in 15 rounds H 
relinyished the throne in order to enter the 


heavyWeigst ranks and the following three year: 
were spent b--oting thy 


ranking heavies of the 


Zi 


THE 





by Sgt. Spencer Gartz 


Leatherneck Staff Writer 





In September, 1926, he toppled champion 
Jack Dempsey from his lofty perch. 

There were many who thought Dempsey, who 
had been fairly inactive for two years, could take 
Tunney in a return bout. One year later, in 
Chicago's Soldier Field, the former Marine again 
proved he was the world’s top heavy by decisively 
beating the famed Manassa Mauler. Tunney’s 
purse for that battle was the largest ever taken by 
a fighter, some $30,000 short of a million. One 
year later he augmented his already fat wallet 
by knocking out Tom Heeney in 11 rounds. With 
financially secure he retired and is 
now a very successful businessman operating in 
and around Stamford, Conn. 

When World War II roHed around, those con- 
nected with the field of fistiana conjectured on 
how many “new” fighters would emerge from 
the conflict. It seems that wars, and the training 
programs that accompany such conflicts are sup- 
posed to produce bigger and better exponents of 


his future 


fisticuffs 

There was plenty of speculation after the last 
war in anticipation of a new fighter who would be 
able to topple the crown of the current heavy- 
weight champion, Detroit's “Brown Bomber,” Joe 
Louis. The latest ratings show no new heavies 
yn the horizon; the leading ten candidates for 
the title are all prewar models. Joe’s crown is 
still intact although slightly askew. “Jersey Joe” 
Wolcott, a father six times, and rumored a bit 
older than Joe, is the lad who tilted the crown 
slightly to one side. 

The Marines, however, have again turned out 
yne of the most talked of and promising young- 
ters to be seen in quite some time. The weight 
has again shifted down to the middleweight class, 
and the candidate is Lavern Roach, out of Plain 
view, Tex 

Early in 1944, Roach enlisted in the Corps and 
was sent to the proving grounds at San Diego 
After completing boot training he found himself 
at Cherry Point, wandering around among the 
F6Fs and Corsairs on the over-crowded runways 
When a call for boxers was posted on the bulletin 
board, young Roach figured the squared circle 
would offer more room to move around in than 
any other part of the Point. Besides, he'd al- 
ways had a hankering for boxing, and this call for 
potential candidates was the first project he had 
yund in the Corps that brought back memories 
f home Ever since he was 12 years old he’s 
been “putting on the gloves” with someone and 
he had alsost an inherent love for the game. He 
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Lavern Roach, ex-Cherry Pointer, out of Plainview, Texas, 


is the newest sensation in middleweight ranks 
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began as an 85 pounder; then at 100 pounds 
and on up to the flyweight class of 112 pounds. 
The Golden Gloves tourney at Fort Worth, Tex., 
drew him into the amateur game in the bantam 
class at 118 pounds. When he reported to the 
gym at Cherry Point he was just about ready for 
the welterweights at 147. 

Roach will be the first to admit that the turn- 
ing point of his life was when he donned the 
gloves in the gym behind the old MWSS-9 area 
at Cherry Point. For it was here that he met 
and came to know well, the man who is now 
guiding his ring career. The coach and trainer 
of the Pointers was Sergeant Johnny Abood, who 
had, a few years previously, carved for himself a 
distinguished career in the ring under the name of 
“Johnny LaMarr.” As a lightweight, he won 118 
out of 130 bouts, meeting such outstanding men 
as Jimmy McLarnin and Jackie Fields. 

After thoroughly “screening” the Point’s per- 
sonnel by holding intra-squadron matches, Abood 
came up with an aggregation that he knew, if 
given time, would be a formidable outfit. They 
began by meeting other stations in the immedi- 
ate vicinity. Then they branched out into inter- 
service competition and wound up the 1944 sea- 
son at the Carolina Golden Gloves, held annually 
in Charlotte, where they made an outstanding 
showing and captured the crowd's fancy. 

The following season they picked up where 
they had left off, showing improvement in every 
match. The team had developed into so potent 
a band of mitt-slingers that they had to travel 
farther and farther away from their base to get 
matches. Sergeant Ty Primm of the Public In- 
formation Section, now a sports writer for the 
Charlotte Observer, was assigned to travel with 
the team to handle publicity. Four members of 
the team formed the nucleus: Roach and Howie 
Brodt, welterweights; Hal Anspach, at 160 
pounds, and Al Highers, a lightweight. Abood, 
ever the patient teacher and conditioner, knew 
that he had one of the finest groups of amateurs 
ever assembled. In Lavern Roach he could fore- 
see what every manager dreams about—a “nat 
ural.”” When he made a mistake, he practiced for 
hours correcting it, and never made it the second 
time. When he was taught some new phase of 
the game, it stuck with him. 

The team’s 1945 trek in quest of laurels car- 
ried them to Washington, where they participated 
in the District of Columbia’s Golden Glove meet. 
In the open class, Roach took the welter crown; 
Brodt walked off with the 160 pound title, and 
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another teammate, Leon LeBlond won the light- 
weight trophy. Hal Anspach and teammate Jim- 
my McFadden took the middleweight and light- 


weight crowns respectively in the novice class 
I ied wil ave them another team title 
i Roach was given a special cup for being the 
t al t t itstanding | I 
A f \ ny ia r they rety i to Cha tte 
f another shot at the Carolina Golden Gloves 


They romped home with five individual titles, 
Roach in the welter class; Johnny Byrnes, feather- 
weight; Al Highers, lightweight; Howie Brodt, the 
middleweight throne, and Joe Rindone, light 
heavyweight. These wins meant still another 
team title and Roach took the “popularity 
trophy” for the second successive year 

In mid-March they flew to New York for the 
Golden Glove championships. They had four 
men in the finals. Roach took the welterweight 
class, and Brodt kept pace by taking the middle- 
weight crown, defeating teammate Anspach in a 
thrill-packed bout. Al Highers lost a close and 
disputed decision in the lightweight division. Be- 
tween the four, however, they massed enough 
points to take the team title cup. 

The New York tourney officials picked these 
four men to represent Knickerbocker Town in 
their annual team match with the winners of 
Chicago's Golden Glove tourney. Incidentally, 
picking Highers over his opponent seems to indi- 
cate what they thought of the decision he dropped. 
This inter-city match is staged on a home-to- 
home basis and in that particular year it was 
New York's turn to visit the Windy City. 


N one of the greatest matches ever staged in 
Chicago Stadium, the New York team took 
a 9-7 decision. Of the nine wins, the Cherry Point- 
ers took three. Roach, of course, took the welter- 
weight crown; Brodt won another middleweight 
belt; and Al Highers proved the New York coach- 
es knew what they were doing when they selected 
him, by taking the lightweight championship 
Roach had the added honor of being captain of 
this great team. Immediately following the bouts 
the Associated Press voted Cherry Point the 
finest amateur boxing team in the country. It 
was the climax of a great year 
Late in 1945, when demobilization was well 
under way, three of the four mainstays headed 
for New York, their discharges carefully stowed 
in the bottom of their seabags. They had decided 
on professional ring careers, and keeping them well 
in tow, aS manager and trainer, was the same 
Johnny Abood. The fourth member of the tribe 
Anspach, hung around the amateur circles long 
enough to win the National AAU middleweight 
crown in Boston, early in 1946. A few weeks 
later Hal was selected to represent the U. S 
when the American boxing team toured Europe. 
Hal turned professional when he came back and 
joined his Cherry Point buddies in New York. 
Once again it was Roach, Brodt, Anspach, High 
ers and Abood 
Prior to his entry into the Corps, Abood was 
in the knit goods manufacturing business, an 
enterprise started years before by his father, and 
into which Johnny had put much of his ring 
earnings Anxious to get back to his business 
and still keep an active hand in the fight business 
Abood tied up with Chris Dundee, veteran man- 
ager of fighters Dundee now handles the busi- 
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Roach, Hal Anspach, Howie Brodt and bossman Johnny Abood 


have turned their winning amateur team into a tough pro stable 


wins before the year’s end, four via the knockout 
route His first bout in 1946 was an overweight 
affair in which he dropped a close six round 
decision to Art Towne. That, incidentally, is the 
only loss in his professional career. He now has 
the remarkable record of 23 wins out of 24 
starts. Although he has nine KOs to his credit he 
is not the possessor of a powerful, knockout punch. 
It was after he had administered a severe beat- 
ing in ten rounds to the well-thought-of Billy 
Arnold that the boxing critics began to sit up 
and take notice of this newcomer. When he 
was matched with Herbie Kronowitz, venerable 
trial-horse, and at that time 10th ranking middle- 
weight of the country, the same critics thought 
Lavern was being tossed to the lions. Bothered 
somewhat by an injured ear, sustained in training, 
it began in the early rounds to look as if they 
were right. But starting in the fifth stanza, Roach 
pulled out the cork and started to turn on the 
steam. Moving in and out, jabbing beautifully 
with an accurate left jab and crossing with a 
hard right cross, Roach piled up enough points 
to take a unanimous decision. 

Following this bout came the match with 
Youngstown's Tony Janiro, the pride and joy of 
Madison Square Garden fans. The critics still 
weren't convinced it was a good match. They 
all chimed in with the chorus, “Janiro has too 
much experience.” They had an argument, too. 
Janiro had five years under his belt as a pro 
Coming up through the welterweight class he had 
fought over 15 times in the Garden and many of 
these were main events. Because he was under 
eighteen years of age at that time, the Garden 
fans were oftimes treated to a novelty eight round 
wind-up, since New York’s boxing regulations 
prohibit anyone under 18 from fighting more 
than eight rounds 

At gong-time, Janiro was a 6-5 favorite; but 
Roach failed to read the odds correctly. In the 
first round, Janiro’s initial rush was met with the 
stiffest, straightest, sweetest left-jab seen in many 
a fight. It landed flush on Tony’s nose, and be 
fore Roach’s glove could be withdrawn, blood 





st usiness an and former outstandin lightweight 
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nny Abood still finds time to train his Cherry Point boys 


was squirting all over the ring—and that banged 
up nose kept Janiro in trouble for the rest of 
the fight. Off balance for most of the remaining 
nine rounds, Tony couldn't get started and 
Lavern was able to follow up his vicious left jabs 
with hard rights to the head and heart. As the 
battle continued Roach got stronger, and, in the 
opinion of veteran ringsiders, if it had gone further 
Janiro would have been a KO victim. It was 
another unahimous decision, with the referee, vet- 
eran Arthur Donovan, giving Roach nine of the 
ten rounds. 


BROUGHT along slowly and skillfully by 
Abood, Lavern has now reached the position 
where he can almost pick his spots. At last re- 
ports he is to meet Marcel Cerdan, the French 
middleweight, who is listed in Ring Magazine as 
the No. 4 challenger for the middleweight crown. 
This will be Roach’s biggest test as Cerdan is ac- 
knowledged to be, next to Rocky Graziano and 
Tony Zale, the stiffest puncher in the 160-pound 
group. 

Roach wears the mantle, “The Fighting Ma- 
rine,” well. Whether he ever attains the cham- 
pionship or not, his behavior in and out of the 
ring are a credit to the Corps. 

Already classed as an outstanding boxer, about 
the only asset lacking in his ring make-up is a 
hard, heel-rocking knockout punch. Only 22 
years of age, he is still young enough to be able 
to devote a full year, if necessary, to the develop- 
ment of the so-called lethal sock. If he achieves 
it, he’ll go to the top and stay there a long time. 
Johnny Abood thinks he can do it; he’s brought 
him along this far with excellent results, and 
Abood’s prognostications are good enough for me. 

Lavern's outstanding performances during 1947 
were impressive enough to bring him two addi- 
tional honors, bestowed by two of the foremost 
men associated with the boxing fraternity. For- 
mer heavyweight champion Gene Tunney present- 
ed him with a plaque designating him “as the 
best boxer developed by the Marines during 
World War II.” The other award was given by 
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The big Roach heart responds to the sounding of a N. Y. Boxing 
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Lavern does a slow shuffle in the resin 
down in the home corner to await the 
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patch before settling 
referee's instructions seventh round and is ready to dust Tony's jaw with a hard right 


Roach emerged on top after a furious bit of in-fighting during the 


Nat Fleischer, foremost authority of the boxing about him; he spoke well of Janiro; he told of 
game, and Editor-Publisher of the boxer’s bible, his folks down in Texas who he knew were 
Ring Magazine. This was a large gold medal gathered around the radio listening to the fight 
naming Roach the “Rookie Boxer of the Year.” broadcast. He spoke shyly of his gal and im- 
Those who knew Roach at Cherry Point will pressed everyone with his sincerity. He spoke 
find that he hasn't changed much. He's still the worshipfully of Johnny Abood and gives him 
handsome, clean-cut looking kid he was then, credit for everything he has attained. If there's 
and totally unassuming. The writer talked to a lad somewhere in the world who can be classed 
him in his dressing room after the Janiro scrap, as the “luckiest guy,’ Roach thinks he owns the 
and he was as happy as a kid who had just in- title. The fight game could use many more 
herited a half interest in Santa’s workshop. He like him. 
was courteous to the boxing writers gathered 


Johnny Abood, Hal Anspach, Gene Tunney and Roach talk over Lavern's forthcoming bout 
with Marcel Cerdan, French middleweight. They all agree that it will be a tough scrap 

















of Ring, presents the awards as the former Postmaster General James A. 


New York Boxing Writers’ Association honors Roach, Gus Lesnevich and 
Farley and retiring Writers’ President, Al Buck, look on approvingly 


“Jersey Joe'’' Wolcott at their annual dinner. Nate Fleischer, Editor 
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P ERHAPS th: 
in the Corps today h iti agg 
gation. Coach Freddie Lenn ddle 
weight champ of the Orient, whi serving with 
the old Fourth Regiment in Shangh years ago 
has come up with a well rounded group of 
leather-pushers 
Recently they walked off with the Open and 
Novice Class team titles in the District of Co- 
lumbia’s Golden Glove tournament. Heading this 
group of promising youngsters is a flashing 
featherweight, young Frankie Stellato, who took 
DC's 126-pound open titl he lightweight title 
went to the sturdy Harry Rogers, whose staying 
i-punching powers carried him over some 
} spots on the way to the finals 
ill O’Brien, welterweight, lost out in the final 
a KO. It was a slugfest from the word 
both O’Brien and his opponent on the 
deck in every round In the third, however, 
O'Brien, had three hard rights bounced off his 
hin and was in bad shape when the referee 
tepped in to save him from further punishment 
Keith King, heavyweight, was hard pressed all 
the way but took the crown with a fast closing 
third round 
In the Novice class, the outstanding man, 
Romeo Gabriel, is also in the featherweight class 
He walked away with this title and proved him- 
if st in a class with Stellato. Jack Mur- 
ight and Ray Axt, bantam, lost out in 
bouts, b the team title was saved 
leweight, came through 


the crown in his 


f ibility of , 
npic team, via the 
held in Boston 


Roach talks to a group of boxing writers in his dressing room after his win over 


Tony Janiro Unmarked and in a jubilant mood, Lavern gives the scribes the scoop 
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by Robert J. Church 


ERGEANT Spike Dudley did not closely re- 
semble Hollywood's usual interpretation of 
the average Marine. Everyone knows, of 
course, that most of those green-clad gallants are 
tall, lean and handsome, but Spike was an excep- 
tion. He did not measure up to the elegance con- 





sidered standard in a Marin He was, in fact, 
short and hefty, and having an abundance of hair 
the color of which could best be described as neu- 
tral. And, what with possessing two arms of an 
extraordinary length he would not have app¢ ared 
entirely out of place swinging through tree-tops 

At the moment, a look of perplexity was run- 
ning amuck over the contour f his fac Spike 
was confused He knew neither where he was, 
nor how he had me to be there He could not 
recall having bibe ntoxicants of late— 
due solely to a hort r ds- } I rht 
have had some explanation of his present quan- 
dary All he knew was that one moment he'd 
been walking down his ompat street d 
the next, he had found iself on a road that 





was completely unfamiliar to him 

Spike was certain that he had never come this 
way before, for the road was not one he would 
voluntarily have travelled more than once It 
was a strange road, long and narrow, with sheer 
walls of black rock rising from either side The 
eerie light that filtered from above created gro- 
tesque shadows that hovered, spectre-like, along 
the walls. The atmosphere seethed with an op 


pressive heat, seemingly charged with ma 


and pale fingers of smoke writhed upward from 


fissures in the ground It looked strictly fr 
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He had nearly reached tl ng-point, bot 
figuratively and actually, wl I ul toah 
gate It was an odd gate, unlil iny he had 
before seen, being made of tremendous slab: 
asbestos, reinforced with massive trip 


wrought iron 


Spike stopped and stared at the towering ol 


stacle Then, impulsively, he put both hands 
against it and shoved He sprang back with a 
thunderous oath, tripped, and sat down with a 
violence that rattled his teeth The gate was 





smoking hot! 

Spike sat in the middle of the road blowing 
upon his scorched fingers, and his well-chosen 
remarks, magnificently rendered in six language 
raised the already blistering temperature several 
additional degrees 

In the middle of a bellow that would have 
made a bull blush with shame, he stopped short 
and his jaw snapped shut The gate was silently 
swinging open! Spike stood up, dusted off th 
seat of his trousers, and marched resolutely 
through the opening. His manner boded ill for 
the owner of the hot gate 

Inside, he paused to get his bearings—and an 
echo-like voice directly behind him said, “Wel 
come.” 
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Spike froze, then peered cautiously around. 
Through shimmering heat-waves he discerned a 
spooky figure, clad in sombre attire, standing with 
its back against the gate. The gate had closed as 
silently as it had opened. 

“Welcome,” the weird individual repeated in a 
sepulchral tone. 

Spike walked over to him. “Thanks, but ‘wel- 
come’ to what?” he grunted sarcastically. 

“Why, welcome to here,” said the stranger with 
an oily smile. “Or is it possible that you really 
do not know where you are?” 


RECENT events had done something to 
Spike’s temper. He was not in a ben- 
evolent mood, and this clown’s manner did 
nothing to improve his frame of mind. He there- 
fore whipped forth a hairy arm, grabbed a fistful 
of black cloth, and yanked. The character found 
himself abruptly contemplating the globe and 
anchor on the middle button of Spike's blouse 
from a distance of about an inch 

“Listen, Eightball,” Spike growled. “I asked a 
simple question and I don't want a lot of con- 
versation. All I want is to know where in the 
hell I am!” 

The stranger struggled loose from Spike's grasp 
and rearranged his smile with difficulty 

“Ah, I see,” he said, panting a little. “You 
wish to know where in, uh—this place—you are. 
Well, this is known as the ‘Northeast Portal.’ 
Incidentally, this particular entrance is rather 
famous. Notice those hinges?” he asked, point- 
ing toward the gate 

Spike nodded impatiently 

Those are the very hinges about which a wide 





ly used expression was coined ‘Hot as the 
hinges You've heard it, I'm sure Oh, by the 
wav. mv name is not Eightball, it's Belial, Prince 
Belial 
He beamed at Spike for a moment, then pulled 
a ther meter fro his pocket and consulted it 
Well. we'd better be starting. I can't stand her: 
ll d talk Have to set the f watch 
( alons 
S i j the spot Come alor 
he a d suspiciously 
the Old Man f < rse Every new 
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W he was talking, tl! had ent d the 
building and were now standing in what seemed 
t ome sort of anteroom. The temperatur: 


was such, though, that it could easily have been 
f the establishment's ovens 
The Prince tiptoed over to a door, pulled it open 
a bit, and peeped through the crack. Then he 
threw it open wide and turned to Spike 
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“We can go right in. His Majesty is not busy.” 

As Spike stepped through the doorway, the 
Prince announced in ringing tones, “Sergeant 
Spike Dudley!” Simultaneously there was a puff 
of smoke, Prince Belial disappeared, and the door 
clanged shut. 

Spike gazed about him. Far across the huge, 
gloomy chamber, he saw a guy lounging indolent- 
ly upon a golden throne. The throne was 
mounted on an ivory platform leading up to which 
were four steps. Behind it hung a backdrop of 
what appeared to be radiant, red velvet. 

The character parked in the middle of all this 
tinsel beckoned to Spike. “Come on over,” he 
called. “Come closer.” 

Spike listened to his own footsteps reverberat- 
ing from the high, vaulted ceiling as he crossed 
the chambes. Drawing near, he,saw that the man 
was clothed in a mantle of rich scarlet. He 
sported a pointed, black Van Dyke. A crown of 
gold was tilted at a jaunty angle over one eye, 
and he was toying with an object that resembled 
an abbreviated pitchfork. He looked like a refu- 
gee from Ward 2. Spike saw also that the back- 
drop was not red velvet at all, but a solid sheet 
of living flame 

“Helluva heating system,” he opined. “No 
wonder the joint’s always catching fire.” 

Ignoring the steps, Spike leaped onto the plat- 
form and stood towering over the red-cloaked 
figure Startled, the guy involuntarily shrank 
from the sudden menace before: him 

It took him a long moment to compose himself. 
Then he said, “It is forbidden to stand there. 
Descend!”’ 

Spike took a step toward him 

“Never mind,” the other said quickly. “As 
long as you're up here you might as well stay 
Let's see now,” he went on, “Dudley. Spike 
Dudley. Hm'm'm. Must be some mistake. Don’t 
lieve we were expecting you. Uh—just how 
did you get here, anyway 

“That's what I want to know!” Spike yelled 





Also, how do I get out of here?” Then, incon 
g usly, “What are you dressed up for, a mas 

rade? Boy, you sure look like the devil in 
+ + o ip! 

Of cour I look like the Devil! What did 
think I'd look like, Mary's little lamb? I 
er, though, to be addressed as ‘Mephistop 

hele if you don't mind Devil’ sounds so 

I Mac, I don't care what you want to be 
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But my 3 g friend,”” Mephistopheles purred 
2 why tl rush? Ther plenty of 

A et ty IT oht sa\ ' 

H 2 1 and looked at Spike cur sly By 
vay, d feel } You should feel hot 
know 
It is pretty warm in here Spike admitted 

I'd have to shed my blouse if I stuck around.” 

Mephistophel xploded. “Shed your blouse? 

You're supposed to be in torment, you idiot! 
eaming f a drink 

I be in worse than torment if I don't get 

ba t h—d tu say something about a 
irink?’ 

“Why, yes,”” said Mephistopheles, a crafty look 

ning into his eyes. “Would you care for one?” 

* Spike said, “I would.” 
fingers, and a gob- 


; snapped his 

ming liquid appeared suddenly 
in Spike's hand. Spike looked at the goblet and 
grinned. “Say, that was a good trick. Where did 
you tend bar? 

Spike took a tentative sip, then several lusty 
swallows. He smacked his lips. “Not bad. Not 
bad at all. Could stand a little ice, though. 
What's it called?’ 
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Mephistopheles was staring at him, eyes bugged 
out in amazement. “Lava,” he said weakly. 
“That’s all. Just plain old molten lava.” 

“Yeah? Never heard of it. Must be bootleg 
stuff. But good.” He tossed off the last few 
drops and handed the empty goblet back to 
Mephistopeles, who took it with a listless hand. 

“Thanks,” Spike said. 

“*Thanks’ he says!" Mephistopheles muttered 
in disgust. “What a schlemiel! But I'll fix his 
little red wagon yet.” 

“What's that?” Spike asked. 

“Oh, nothing,” Mephistopheles sighed, rising 
from the throne. “Come here, I want to show 
you around a little.” 

“All right, but make it snappy.” 

Mephistopheles led him over to a window. 
“Look yonder, Spike Dudley,” he said. “This is 
a little sample of our ingenuity. Behold, the 
‘River Entrance!’" He sounded to Spike like a 
corny character out of a soap opera. 

Looking out of the window, Spike saw a broad, 
misty river; a black expanse of water that eddied 
treacherously and was streaked with angry flashes 
of phosphorescence. As he watched, a barge 
crossed from the far side and disgorged a group 
of sad-looking individuals onto an old, rotting 
wharf. Every member of the group was dirty, 
had long hair, and was sweating profusely. A 
large, ugly character met them, formed them into 
ranks with angry gestures, and marched them off 
through the simmering heat. 

“Holy smoke!” Spike gulped. ‘That looks like 
the recruit barge from Port Royal to Parris 
Island!” 

The other smiled. “Yes, that’s where we got 
the idea. The moral effect on newcomers is almost 
unbelievable. We've used it successfully for years. 
As soon as our new bridge is completed, though, 
we plan to start bringing them in by truck.” 

Mephistopheles took Spike by the arm and led 
him to another window. ‘“Here’s another little 
idea we borrowed from your outfit.” He rubbed 
his hands together and chuckled gleefully. “Aren't 
we the regular little friends, though?” 

Spike looked out over a wide, sandy plain. 
Squinting into the hot glare, he saw a vast throng 
of beings who were squirming about on the sand 
in a variety of positions—some prone, some sit- 
Among these floundering 
creatures walked others who, with obvious evil 
intent, leaped upon a straining neck here, twisted 
a contorted arm there, and trod with vengeancs 
upon aching backs everywhere. They seemed ob- 
sessed with the idea of making pretzels of the 
unfortunates at their feet. 


ting, some kneeling 


PIKE groaned in sympathy. “That could be 
nothing but a rifle range, and those obnox- 
ious characters walking around, range coaches.” 
They are, indeed, ex-range coaches,’ Mephis- 
topheles replied. “I find that they make excellent 
assistant demons—almost as efficient as our ex- 
Dis. “But,” he sighed, “they do get so unruly at 
times. Do you know, we must actually import 
beer for them. Impossible to get them to cooper- 
ate without it. Imagine, beer in this place! I 
don't see why they have to be so blamed stubborn. 
None of my aides from other branches of the 
service act that way.” 

He frowned at a sudden, unpleasant recollec- 
tion. “We tried a merger one time—thought it 
would make for a more efficient administration 
—but it didn’t work out at all. Terrible! Took 
us months to get them untangled. So now we 
keep the Marines separate.” 

Spike was still gazing out over the hot plain. 
“How long are those guys going to stay out 
there?” he asked 

“Forever.” 
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missed Spike by a fraction of an inch. It sizzled 
past his ear and blasted a hole through the wall 
behind him. 

“Maggie's Drawers!” yelled Spike as he dove 
through the air and tackled his opponent. Falling, 
the Devil stabbed at Spike his pitchfork, 
Spike wre 1 it from his and kicked him. 
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floor, walked fr« 
He made his way to 
from the window. He walked out on the wharf 
and read a sign which said “River Styx—Pier 1.” 
This he impulsively kicked into the river as he 
looked about barge Then, because the 
barge was nowhere in sight, he plunged into the 
dark waters and began swimming toward the op- 
posite bank 
Back in the wreckage of his throne-room, the 
Devil had reappeared. He rushed to the window 
and after a moment spotted Spike, far out on the 
river, churning up the water like a Chris-Craft 
“Whew!” breathed the Devil. “I'm glad he's 
And I'm going to make darned sure he 
get lost on the premises. He could ruin 
this place!" He stretched forth his hand, made a 
gesture like an amateur magician—and the river 
was empty! 
Spike Dudley 
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B\ vex RAYMOND, captain 
USMCR is well known to comic 
strip fans as the creator of Flash 
Gordon and other pen and ink 
swashbucklers. His latest and best 
is private-eye Rip Kirby. 











N infantryman has one great advantage 

Two feet will take him where a plane, a 

jeep or a tank would never get in a 

t thousand years. Sometimes those same two feet 
will reach a reasonably close facsimile of Para- 


dise which I am sure is a place the Lord intended 


, you to enter on your own. No riders. No pick 

| a-back No miners, sappers or approaches by 
submarine or parachute 

] The reason I am sure is that the few close 

resemblances to Paradise I stumbled into during 


the war had entrances that were always narrow, 


tortuous and steep. You and your two feet could 
just about squeeze in And their continued 
‘ existence in the Elysian state was further insured 
’ by the fact that jeeps bearing generals and col 


onels and their staffs would have been upended 


or crushed between boulders miles short of the 
mark Those worthy gentlemen would have had 
to get out and walk That meant the paradiss« 
in question would have had the honor of their 
company deferred indefinitely, a fact which 
though it put a 
and seemed to « 


rank, may have had something to do with these 


reverse twist on the caste system 
leny the very best to the highest 
places maintaining their original heavenly glow 

I don't know about the European Theatre 
In the Pacific, however, there were several Come 
By-Foot Shangri-La's in which amazed and 


ee 


i grateful dougl t suddenly found new reasons 
i to be happy that they were not, after all, tank 
| truck, jeep or tractor rider The scout f the 
Tenth Corps and the Twenty-fourth Infantry Di 
) Vv f i t ich a pla when they r 1 
noitered north f Malabang Mindana whil 
the rest f th rp iro. astward toward 
Davas T! t aft ai hike and a h 
climl rol i ti Kl dowt tl 
i blue wate Lak I : a «22-mil lor 
| mirror of 1 eal feet in the airs i 
sort f Pp iipT Lak (uy va rad i tr 
rm in ts f tudded with tl whit 
minaretted |} f the M 
/ A simular : wa f for t few 
Marines of the First and S 1 Divisi wh 
i got over to Malaita Island during the Guadal 
’ canal Campaign. Here, about 40 miles from the 
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storm and stress of the war, was a beautiful ten 
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acre garden loaded with tomatoes, peas, beans, 
pineapples, lemons and bananas. It was a pre- 
war British project which nourished the entour- 
age of Colonel Marchant, Resident Commissioner 
of the Solomon Islands, while he and his staff 
waited for the Japs to join their ancestors. 

And the same kind of enchantment was reserved 
for the assault elements of the Thirty-third In- 
fantry Division in Luzon. After three months of 
bitter fighting up the Naguilian Trail and the 
Kennon Road, the two well-constructed, but well- 
fortified, accesses to Baguio, they built a trail 
of their own over a maze of peaks and ridges. 
Then they captured Baguio’s cool cluster of fir 
and pine-scented valleys nearly 6000 feet above 
the sweltering rice fields of Pangasinan. They 
had it—for a while—all to themselves. 


UT there was another paradise of the Paci- 

fic War. It could well be called Lost Para- 
dise. Everyone who stumbled into it managed, 
after considerable effort, to get lost in it. Among 
those who came and tarried were Americans, Aus- 
tralians and New Zealanders, soldiers and Ma- 
rines, and at least one naval doctor. 

Its name is Dagura Mission. It is located near 
the north coast of Southeast New Guinea, in 
the Australian Mandated Territory. It is about 
83 miles by trail and 55 miles by map from the 
north shore of Milne Bay 

First thought is that this is a strange place 
for a paradise, but, on the whole, I think it is 
a very good place for one. Paradises ought to 
be put where they are needed. However, they 
also should present challenging difficulties of ap- 
proach. This one met both requirements. But 
I am getting ahead of myself 

We had never heard of Dagura Mission. We 
were bound for Wedau. The map showed that 
the Wamira River more or less hit the coast at 
Wedau, which was a mere name in black type 
hovering on sea-green paper 

“Try to be back in ten days,” said Colonel 
John T. Selden, Commander of the Fifth Marines 
“A couple of hundred miles of hiking ought to 
make you homesick for our nice little camp here 
And don't forget we have another landing com- 
ing up.” 
















































“Aye aye, Sir,”” was the reply. “We'll probably 
be back in seven or eight.” 

This was one of several gross under-estimations 
that dogged the military history of our regiment. 

The trail we had chosen reached through two 
or three miles of swampy flatlands, then rose 
sharply on an escarpment which offered a view 
of all the ships in Milne Bay. There were dozens 
of them—a stirring sight. They ranged down- 
wards in size from the four cruisers in Vice Ad- 
miral Thomas Kinkaid’s Seventh Fleet to native 
outrigger canoes from Gili Gili. Riding gray 
and ominous on the white-capped water of the 
bay, and framed in the green jungle around us, 
were Liberties and Victories, and LSTs and LCIs, 
and a swarming water-bug collection of other 
craft, all assembled for the not-too-distant in- 
vasion of New Britain. We knew we, too, were 
slated for that landing. A backward glance at 
the ships produced a guilty sensation strangely 
akin, I imagine, to leaving a baby on a church 
doorstep. If we failed to emerge from that jungle, 
how would those people back there ever seize Cape 
Gloucester and Talasea? What would they use 
for scouts? Who would take care of them? 

I only mention this to show that we all had 
an urgent sense of having to come back quickly 
and help win the war. Until, that is, we got to 
Dagura Mission. 

As best I remember, there were 15 of us. We 
were a detachment of scouts, Fifth Marines, First 
Marine Division, reinforced rather skeptically by 
one combat correspondent, Sergeant Asa Bor- 
dages, formerly of the New York World Tele- 
gram; and by one husky, beetle-browed naval 
doctor, Lieutenant (later Lieutenant Command- 
er) Elmer E. Wadsworth of El Hambra, Calif. 
All of us carried about 65 pounds of rations, a 
carbine and ammunition. We were as heavy as 
divers chained to metal shoes. The sweat cas- 
caded from us. Under the grunting strain of 
the weight and the heat and the steep climb, I 
could see many black glances leveled at me which 
bespoke a silent fury for ever having listened to 
my enthusiasm for the idea of taking a look at 
Wedau. 

Two hours’ walking found the trail entering the 
ledge of a chasm through which flowed a torrent 
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of fast, white water. That's where we lost Bor- 
dages. He sprained his back. Two men had to 





ions be detailed to escort him in a reverse direction 
lent. right back to camp. It was a sad blow for pos- 
two terity. Bordages is a very gifted writer. The 
rose combination of Bordages and the fabulous magic 
view of Dagura Mission would have produced an im- 
zens mortal contribution to the world’s literature; 
wn- something, undoubtedly, between Coleridge's 
Ad- “Kubla Khan” and Stevenson's “Treasure Island.” 
itive We have always had due cause to regret the 
gray calamity of Bordages’ withdrawal. 

the The first night we swung from jungle ham- 
| us, mocks on the slopes of Mt. Mutuna. The whiff 
CIs, of cold mountain air was just like being back in 
ther Vermont. The second night we made the valley 
in- of the Tameo River, a fast muddy stream in a 
were valley of grassy fields. Here from some timid 
e at but friendly natives, we acquired bananas and 
igely papaya and slept within sound of the roaring 
urch river. The next morning we woke feeling fit 
ngle, enough to cross the whole of New Guinea. This 
~ape feeling of fitness notwithstanding, however, I 


use don't recall any general agreement among us that 


morning to keep walking all day and far into 
had the night. Looking back on it all, I think John 








ickly Stankus was responsible. 
at to Lieutenant John Stankus is a big towering, 
4 loose-limbed Marine whose combat proficiency 
We has been rewarded with nearly all the medals in 
First the Marine Corps. He loves to eat and he loves 
y by to walk. If, on patrol, the prospect of more food 
Bor- beckons within 20 miles, Stankus’ great stride in- 
Tele- variably lengthened in a heroic effort to bring his 
aval two loves closer together. 
and- That's what happened in the middle of the third 
og day. We were resting wearily, surrounded by a 
ns, 


tangle of peaks near the general vicinity of Cape 
7 = Frere. A passing native spread a rumor that 


am there were wild pigs uy ahead on the trail just 

sh " after Stankus, with an expression cf ‘nite sad- by Guy Richards 
, ‘ch ness, had gone through his lunch ration as a S* 

vhic Bernard dog might snap up a small canape. 

“ = Stankus consulted his map. Then he asked and 

1K a 


received permission to forge ahead with Sergeant 
Henry E. Anderson. 

g the “Look here,” he said, “you guys like to eat, 
rrent too. We'll save the ham and bacon for you and 
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TWO FEET TO PARADISE (cont.) 


War may be hell but 
the last one turned up 

a paradise for a few 
curious liberty hounds 


maybe we'll find some fruit to go with it. That's 
fair, isn't it 





“All right But don't g any farther than 
Wedau.” 

“Wedau?”" said Stankus Lord, that’s 30 or 
35 miles. We'll never make Wedau today 

We parted company about 1400. All afternoon 
the slower 13 that comprised the main body 
trudged, climbed, groaned and sweated The 
scenery here found the earth in one of its more 
heroic moods Great twisted folds of volcanic 
mountains, covered with kunai grass and bare 
rock would suddenly plunge the trail into patches 
of rain forest shaded by trees 150 feet high. And 


we would travel in a muffled shadow-land of 


ferns and warbling birds and flowering shrub. In 


the open spots we ild see a high wall of jagged 
land surrounded by a neckla f clouds. These 
were the great peaks in the eastern spine of the 
Owen Stanley Mounta That airy meeting 
pla yf arti ind i | and ] looked far 
more like a battle than a love affair 

At sunset we had still failed to overtake 

Stankus and Anderson. We barely had time 
to gobble a v befor : ling of black 
cl 1 I i ] l | i low r™ T 
ac ipa ; i : ad thunder that 
ect 1 fr : ist a < en peak We trudged 
or n th By Ww att 1 and id 
into a wid at pl I tra tinued thr h 
tall grasse: 

The moon came out from the clouds. It lit up 
the tangle of peaks around u : sty green 
light—an eerie sight which if wn wearines: 
magnified, each a j t latur nt 
something worthy of Edgar A P oO 
ally we stumbled past a native hut 

Wedau?”" we asked 

The answer was always negative Finally we 
could stand it no longer We found an empty 
leaf shack, threw ourselves down t and peeled 
off our shoes. We were almost asleep when Ser 
geant Lester W. Bachman roused me to point to 
a young Kanaka tanding it ) rt nativ 
called my name, bowed and handed 2 yt 
It was from Stankus 

“Follow this boy the note read He will 
lead you up the trail to the Mission. Geez, what 
a place it is! Roast beef and peaches and cream 


If you're hungry, hurry up They don't keep the 
~ ’ r 
kitchen open all night 


“Nuts!” I said 


And then I thought to myself That guy Stan 
kus certainly has a perverted sense of humor 
I turned to the boy who, my flashlight dis 


closed, was wearing a spotless white lavalava 
bordered with red 


“Now you go along this Master Stankus I 
said You speak along hin You tellem alto 
gether this feller master here him he tired too 
much. You tellem we sleep along this pla and 
tomorrow we come and look along him You 
tellem tomorrow he fixum soda fountain along 
mission and have plenty feller chocolate nut 
dae and whipped cream—and cracked 
savvy?” 

Tired as they all were, they contrived a few 
laughs at this Especially when the native an 
swered right away Me avvy, Master and 
disappeared 

As I lay there tossing, and almost too tired t 
sleep, I wished had ver heard of roast beef 
or peaches or chocolate nut sunda I wished 
I had never met John Stanku They all seemed 


to be keeping me awak« 
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The next morning was Sunday. Stankus de- 
scended on us before we had finished a late 
breakfast of mouldy K rations. He got a cool 
reception, for, after all, he had not only failed 
to deliver the pig and fruit he had gone after, 
but “he had taunted us with invisible roast beef. 

Save your wisecracks,” he said. “Don't talk 
yourselves out on a limb until you have come 
and looked.” 

‘To hell with looking,” said Doc Wadsworth. 
“How about eating?” 

Eating, too,” said Stankus. 

A few minutes walk brought us to a wide river 
as clear as bubbling White Rock. We waded 
through it up to our waists. From the opposite 
bank the trail suddenly brought us to where we 
had a view up the slopes of a mountain straight 
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ahead us. There, a short distance away, was one 
f the most amazing spectacles I ever hope to 
et On a great sweep of green lawn as neatly 

pped as the polo field of the Meadow Brook 


Club stood a white stone cathedral with a red 
} 
| 


roof and a red steeple Around it were other 
buildings—big, neat, well-painted the same two 
colors of the cathedral, and some of them two 
stories high The whole scene looked for all the 


world like the transplanted campus of a New 
England colleg« 

From that moment on, the Marine patrol 
ubtlety of a thunderclap 
First we 
would stare dumbfounded at the civilized splen- 
dor. Then we would look at the unrelieved wild- 
ness of its surroundings. Then we would look 
back at the splendor to make sure it was still 
there 

Twenty minutes later we were on top of the 
plateau and getting all the dope from Stankus 
Dagura Mission had been founded by the Angli- 
can Church in 1894. Father Thompson, the chief 
of the mission, and an Australian, was busy get- 
ng ready for the morning service, but Stankus 
assured us that the good padre would greet us 
later with the same bountiful hospitality that he 
had shown Stankus and Anderson the night 
} 


changed with all the 


into a mere stupefied group of tourists 








By this time Anderson had joined us He 
was wearing a white shirt and a blazer beari 
in emblem of the Melbourne Cricket C! 

No kidding. Andy,” 


friends Did vou really have roa beef ar 


shouted 


Anderson, tall, dark and wreathed in smiles, 


patted his stomach affectionately. “If you doubt 


anything Lieut. Stankus has told you,” said An- 
derson, “you don’t deserve to be shown the place.” 

There were some very tricky things about the 
mission and its site, Stankus explained. In the 
first place, it was a paradise. Everything around 
here was tinged with luck. The natives were hap- 
py and healthy. Cattle grew fat. All sorts of fruit 
and vegetables prospered. There was virtually no 
disease. Fungus infections were rare. It rained 
very little, but the beautiful broad stream we 
had crossed, the Wamira River, was constantly 
nourished by the distant mountains, where it 
rained constantly; and the depth of the river, 
day in and day out, year in and year out, scarce- 
ly varied the fraction of an inch. The mission's 
gardens, all watered by the river, stretched in- 
land for miles. 

“Cattle?” interposed Wadsworth. “Say, how 
do you know so much about the place, John? 
You only got here last night.” 

“Father Thompson and the natives told me,” 
Stankus replied. ‘As for the paradise part, some 
of you atheists and cynics may prefer geological 
explanations. Well, they're available, too. It 
may interest you to know that there's a mys- 
terious and inexplicable band of dry country 
that stretches through New Guinea's rain forests 
from Port Moresby to the north coast. It’s from 
six to 12 miles wide and we're right in it. You 
may not have realized it, but when you 
walked out of the rain last night you walked 
out of the wet country into the dry country. 
Nearly every day they can see the rain falling 
all around them here. And nearly every day the 
sun keeps right on shining here 

“Something like the north coast of Fiji,” ob- 
served someone 

“Like the dry side of Oahu,” said someone else 

“More like Paradise,”’ corrected Stankus. He 
seemed to have that word in his head. He was 
not only a good patrol officer but a pretty fair 
poet. I divined that he had already chosen this 
place—as a chicken selects the right spot to lay 


an egg—as the scene of accouchement for some 





new verses. There are certain poets whom beau- 
ty inspires best if it is accompanied by large 
quantities of roast beef, peaches, cream, bread, 
cake and fresh vegetables. I could already forsee 
that getting Stankus to leave Dagura would re- 
quire rehearsal in a field of tactics that has never 
been given adequate attention in the Marine 
Corps; namely, the planned withdrawal 

“The strange part of it is,”’ Stankus continued, 
in his obligato of enthusiasm at with all the 
dryness there's no lacking in water. Did you ever 
see such clear water in your life as in that river? 
Well, there's miles and miles of that river valley 
under cultivation. The gardens go way up — 
come on, it’s time to go to church!” 

The cathedral bells tolled from the steepl 
Groups of very black and handsome natives 
strolled across the lawn. They were dressed in 
red and white lava lavas, the women in white 
blouses, the men in white shirts. They were wend- 
ing churchwards across the grass which served as 
a big centerpiece around which all the buildings 
faced each other. We merged into the main tide 
sweeping towards the cathedral 





NSIDE the great stone building it was very 
cool. Everywhere were rich gold and red ac 
coutrements. Pews were composed of dark chairs 
arranged in rows There were several stained 
glass windows on both sides, but most of the 
window spaces were unfilled with glass and open 
to the air, and as we went farther in we could 
see swarms of swallows flitting in and out, bank- 
ing and zooming over the altar and over the 
heads of the congregation 
The priest near the altar, in white vestments, 
Stankus pointed out, was Father Thompson. He 
was tall, of powerful build, and with the weather- 
beaten face of an outdoorsman. He led us in 
prayers. But wl t came to the singing the 


congregation nat led us all in chanting the 

melodi »f ‘Nearer My God To Thee 
TI nust hav en 200 natives there, and 
bably mor nd I'll never forget the lyric sad 


of their singing as it welled through the 
open windows, while the chirpings of the swal 

ws added squeaky little off-key minor-tones, and 
while the swallows’ droppings occasionally hit the 
floor, or a member of the congregation, to all of 
which the natives took no notice. Father Thoms 
son delivered a short sermon on the general 
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subject of faith in one’s neighbor. Then we 
adjourned for Sunday lunch 
It was a meal, like all the others we ate there, 


that tasted better than most of the fancy food 


you can remember he table was covered by a 
white tablecloth. There was silver and 
at each plate The table was large 

igh to accommodate our whole patrol plus 





the two priests who were 
his assistants. We were served by five cook-boys 
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tired. They needed a goo 
to take stock. 
for. When they got it, 


d rest and a good chance 


That's what the mission is here 


they left. I have heard 


from two of them. One, I was told, has since 


been killed.” 
Australians and New 


ered Dagura, but Father Thompson good 


ly declined to tell how n 
long 


Zealanders also discov- 
natured 
1any, when and for how 


“Not so very many and not so very long,” was 
his standard reply “On that subject, I assure 


you, I will be just a 


reticent about you Marines 


as I have been to you Marines if you'll do m« 


the honor of staying for 


ext 
"s 
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close to God and God, v 
. ” 
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a while. If you do stay 
lain to your people at 


»me that certain parts of New Guinea are very 
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ve like to think, is very 


Father Thompson was more than right A 
Dagura cast its spell over u it became mor 
and more evident every moment that the Creator 
had taken a special interest in the plac Baguio 
Bali, Rennell Island and Hawaii are all tropical 
paradises of a sort, but there are also catches 
to all of them if yu are to believe qualified 











‘ura there was no catch 





le fact—when it hits you from all sid 
very disturbing 

ould almost see tl interv hand 
the troubles of the world u could 

the big black clouds settle quietly over the 
di it peaks, shortly after noon; then slowly 
er “le the whole valley Later you could sé 
the rain drop its opaque irtain all around you 
But all this time, and all afternoon, the sun kept 
shining on the valley and the mission and cath«e 


dral’s red steeple 

The silver river gurgl« 
tains and swept through 
ure of banana t1 
‘ould drink the water o 
swim in it. And it was 

Everyone knows that 
Guinea vary in color 
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one place to another; that many are troubled 
by skin disease Here there was no sign of skin 
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sheets. Our dirty clothes disappeared and re- 
appeared clean. When they disappeared, white 
flannels and blazers of the Melbourne Cricket 
Club were spread out in their place. You would 
have thought we were at the Chateau at Lake 
Louise in the calm days of peace Stankus 
took to writing poetry. Wadsworth took to wan- 
dering. Boyd, Bachran and Anderson dug up the 
stories of the lives of the natives by following 
them into the gardens and talking to them while 
they worked. It’s a strange thing how much un- 
finished thinking has been stored up in a war, 
waiting for the itself. The 
burden of conscience for staying on and on was 
placed at the feet of one of the scouts. They were 
badly blistered There was a great question 
whether he would ever be able to walk back to 
Milne Bay (He didn’t — but that’s another 
story.) 





ance to exercise 


could no 


FINALLY the day came when we 


longer put off leaving. We took leave of 
Father Thompson and we did 83 miles in two days 
(moving by night as well as by day We arrived 
back in camp amid the turmoil of a regiment get 


ting ready for a new operation. There is one good 


I 
thing about war and the 
most everyone is so busy that no one bothers to 
listen after he asks you what in hell kept you 
so long. It was not until several days after D- 
Day, at Cape Gloucester, that Col. Selden had 
time to listen after asking the question all over 


preparations for it— 


again. “Say,” he said, “What was keeping you 
and the scouts over there in New Guinea? I 


thought you'd about decided to go over the hill.” 

“Colonel,” I said, “to quote John Stankus, who 
is a better poet than I am, ‘we were in paradise.’ 
And believe me, Sir, a reconnaissance in para- 
dise takes a lot longer than anywhere else.” 

The colonel considered this profoundly. “Well,” 
he said finally, “that’s the sort of recon that may 
be a terrible mistak« Supposing, which is very 
likely, you and your scouts go to the other place. 
Your premature recon in paradise will only serve 
And your failure 
to recon the right place will mean that you won't 


to make you more miserable 


’ 
know where to hide from the big blaze 
Even so,” said Stankus, who is not only a 


poet but a wit, “_No matter where they send you 
Sir—I mean send us—don't you think it's worth 
thing try ly rry that reé never farther 
way from paradise than tw t 
I guess the colonel decided, after due reflection 
tl tl 1i covery t thi tr th was WV rth some 
About a week later he embarked with a 
f } New Britain and 
‘ } ‘ } +} + led 
‘ , For ta 
; | 
‘ ; ‘ : +h; 
I M i i 
H 
nA ‘. 


tl END 
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another invasion. I never intended to. 











ist before Okinawa, are 
f the f f s colur 
fighting rid War II. ¢ 
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t f 194 1941 cabling 
‘LL i's terrif I bing His 
tai ccount f 1 effect n 
3 rit eople a ouU.s 
€ ¢ red mill E Pyle 
< le rit’ 
took off ; this time for I d 
t six weeks Al ica roops 
to Lor 1S ly after the invasion 
1 he left for Oran aboard the British 
1gitiki. When he arrived, the war had 
a => ) ast. Although he was confined to Oran 
yy a heavy cold, Ernie covered the campaign from 


Ernie Pyle shares cigarets with a group of First Division Marines as they rest on 

an Okinawa roadside, April 8, 1945 He was killed nine days later on le Shima Island War had brought to him the realization that his 
homey, sensitive word-pictures were not suited 
the broad coverage of battle stories. But he saw 
there were men in these battles, young American 
Gls far from home and in the midst of the greatest 
conflict in history. He wrote about them, and for 
every GI’s mother, wife or sweetheart, his columns 
became the personal biographies of their loved ones 
in the armed services. 

New Year’s, 1943, found him in Algiers. After a 
few weeks at an airdrome at Biskra, he joined the 
infantry in the Tunisian hills. It was here that he 
had his first actual experience with the hardships of 
troop life. Ernie’s deep affection for the GIs grew 
while he shared the men’s rugged existence in the 
field. His dispatches contained vivid details of daily 
military life and, reflecting this affection, they filled 
the need of the American reading public, hungry for 
news of its fighting men. New readers were added 
with each new column and Ernie’s fame climbed to 
new heights. 

He returned to Algiers and, ill with another cold, 
visited central Africa. But he came back to Tunisia 
in time to write the dispatches on the surrender of 
the Axis forces in Africa. On D-Day, July 10, 1943, 
he arrived in Sicily where he remained until the end 
of that campaign 

War-weary and weak from the effects of his recent 
illnesses, Ernie returned to New York where an 
avalanche of lucrative offers awaited him. He said 
brief ‘‘no’s’’ and fled to Washington. But there he 
found the same plaguing price demanded by popu 
larity and fame. He made one war bond broadcast 


ind then left for his small, white clapboard home in 


Trlaii 


th ni rights « 
f th ent k. Afte few weeks 
Despite fears that hi: kK Ww in't hold, Pyle went to Okinawa to write about the he was off again for the Mediterranean via Was! 


Marines He was photog ' r of that island with Marine PFC J. P. Murray ingt 
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His simple style of writing 


told a story of the little 


people who fought a big war 


liber ration of Paris 

e couldn't hold up under the 

and, although he felt like a de- 
Free 

son, noted 

Ww whineten After 

offices of his paper 


for Albu 


the light 

task force bound for 

1a. He welcomed the 

i for it gave him a chanc e 

up on his writing. He returned 

yer escort and meu three weeks 

before he flew to Ulithi to pre- 
f Okina awa 

led as assault transport with 

“Mari ine€ neg wee as part of a 

Easter Sunday invasion. 

his time with the enlisted 

rim determination of the 

ww hanging over 


wing 

dead.”’ 
after watching 
landing, the drum- 
path across the 
military man’s 
with deadly 
he game is played 
proved to be virtu- 

: He 
company o ‘irst I ine ision 

Keeping up with tl M: arines on their marches 
was rugged di he 44-year old newspaperman 
and after a weel n the island he boarded the 
Panamint to rest and write. His depression had left 


I will never 


ie Panamint was scheduled to take part in 

an expedition to seize the tiny island of Ie Shima. 

Ernie went ashore on D-plus-One, 17April, 1945, 

and from a forward command post he watched the 

307th Ar Regiment, a fresh regiment, hit the 

beach and advance against heavy fire on the town 

of Ie. That night he slept in a deserted Jap dugout 
in an area infested with Jap patrols and snipers. 

The following morning Ernie left for the front in a 

with Lieutenant Colonel Joseph Coolidge, 

d two non-coms. A burst of 

Jap sniper along the road 

: g into ditches. After a short 

> and the colonel raised their heads to 

low he » othe rs. Several bullets from a second 

burst of fire caught the correspondent in the temple 

just below his helmet. Ernie Pyle had written his 

last story. END 
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Edited by PFC Michael Gould 


Leatherneck Staff Writer 
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Master 
farewell 


Sergeant Robert Jones bids his family 


before sailing for the Mediterranean 


Chinatown—Please Note 





Chinese souvenir swindlers might be surprised 
to learn tl : ssible for their game to back- 
fire. They yw their heads in shame, how- 
ever, for the turnabout was entir accidental 

While in the land of the ns and many 





bullets, Warrant Officer et bought a 





six-by-nine-foot tapestry for $250. He thought he 
had a bargain. Upon being discharged from the 
Corps, he took the tapestry to his home in Mauk 
Ga. Some of his friends, after admiring the intri 
cate designs evidently woven with thin strands of 
rold, expre d tl op n that the tapestr 

might be worth far mors 1 he had paid for it 


i 
appraisal of his bargain, 
the souvenir to a Washington art gallery 
experts there dazed the 


Excited 
declaring 


tl worth 60 times its purchase 


1c tapestry to be 
price, or $15,000. It had once been a valued pos- 
session of Emperor Pu-Yi, and had probably 
taken half a century to complete 

There'll be a pause while the old China hands 
make a sudden dash for their attics. 


For The Record 


The Corps is filled with people attempting to 
usurp the beaver's venerable and honorable repu- 
tation for cagerness. Few, however, have topped 
the record which a Marine Corps Institute man, 
Corporal Jerome D. White, established in 16 
months duty while a math instructor 

Corp. White completed 33 MCI courses, ear: 
ing one diploma and 30 coll credit hours in 
his spare time. 

In addition to 
that comprised the 3: 
the U. S. Department of 
School where he also 1 


Graduat 
ge credits. H 





collection of odd and subject studies 
was accepted as valid credit by New York Ur 
versity, leaving only the finishing touches of |} 
college education, which he intends to polish « 


quickly. Recently discharged, he was to ret 
to NYU to complete 
And he 


medical work 


builds twig dams as a hobby 
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Second Division Marines, destined for training maneuvers in 


North Africa, wave cheerfully as the USS Bexar shoves off 


~ 
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Loading gifts equipped with parachutes, Lieutenant Colonel 
Shepard prepares to become Santa Claus’ airborne assistant 
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“POWER HAPPY 
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Raiders 


served with the 


A one-time instructor of Marine 


Oscar Weaver was one of 22 wh 


Commandos 





The two allied fighting outfits internationally 
considered the most spectacular and c the 
U. S. Marine Corps and the British Comm ando 
met ind Ww rh | + g th ¢ nly on ‘ +> 
fray Eleven M from the East ¢ t and 
eleven from the West ¢ t were shipped to the 
British Isles in 1942 t tudy Commando tacti 

After preliminary training in England the Ma 
rines went to I ; Scotland, whe | A 
of Master Sergeant O ir B. Wear i ber 
of the detachment We went through a r ll 
rugged grind Concerning their instruction 
Weaver related We t tood 
around and watched the Cx tra but 
ur officers knew we would learn a great deal 
more if we absorbed it physically and » we 
found ourselves practicing hand-to-hand nbat 
hasty demolitior jitsu and all the other char 
acteristics of hit and run warfare 

Sgt. Weaver was impressed by the Britisher 





turn i 
readied for their ill-fated attack on Diepps 


Marines made repeated 


50 


Master 


Sergeant 
Commandos 


to participate in the raid, but all were disapproved. 
Upon arrival in the U. S., the 22 men were as- 
signed to train Marine Raiders in Commando type 
warfare 


Reserve Santa Claus 


Several days before last Christmas, a United 
Airlines plane flew high over Antelope Valley in 
California. It spiraled to lose altitude over one of 
the isolated ranch houses of the Valley An 

bject was pushed from the plane's cargo hatch 


é supported by a parachute, it floated slowly 
to earth 

The two figures <« 
ly undecided 
object Concluding that 
an invading parachutist, the two men rushed to 
the and broke it open. It was filled 
with food and holiday sweets 

Throughout the valley, the plane circled over 
desolate houses and dropped gift packages to the 
mystified ranchers At the plane’s cargo hatch 
lay Marine Lieutenant Colonel C. E. Shepard, 
director for the 11th Marine Corps Reserve Dis- 
trict at Los Angeles, playing bombardier with the 
gifts. His score of hits was up to Corps standards, 
too, for most of the packages and letters, contain- 

Christmas greetings from Marines and 

donors of the foodstuffs, landed in front yards 
near-by fields 


yn the deck hesitated, apparent- 
nature of the falling 


it wasn’t a bomb or 


to the 


as 


package 





ing the 
the 


or in 


In a plane provided by United Airlines, Col 
Shepard, assisted by Sergeant Willis Hoppe, 
brought Christmas to Antelope Valley with the 


gifts contributed by the Von Food Market and 
the Los Angeles Van 


De Camp Bakeries 





Ted Malone Broadcast 


“Forever Nineteen,” 


Marine 


the 
killed in action on Okinawa, 


elegy of a 
whi 


ch 


This USC student is one of the many men being urged to 
join the Reserve through cooperative Los Angeles fire stations 


young 
was 


published in the August edition of Leatherneck 


Magazine, was 


nationally 


broadcast on the 


Malone radio show January 26th 


The 


moving poem portrait of the 


life ¢ 


Arthur Fredric Otis, Jr., was written 
father. Actually a compilation of ind 
poems, written during each stage of his chi 


and adolescence 


sentiments of many 


about PFC Otis 
American 


it expres 
families a 


price they paid for victory 


Ted 


»f PFC 
by his 
ividual 
Idhood 
ses the 
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Ord Gold lets others make 


out-of-this-world claims 


We just settle for the grandest smok- 
ing pleasure here on earth! 


Our method is simple. We just take 
the world’s fine tobaccos. Blend them 
with nearly 200 years’ experience in 
handling top-quality leaf. Treat them 
with all the respect they deserve. 


Presto: the smoothest, most delectable 
cigarette that ever came in contact with 
a match. 


Maybe you’re not acquainted with 
Old Gold. Maybe habit is causing you 
to stay with your present brand. 

If so, why not try Old Golds just 
once? We’re betting you’ll go steady 
ever after! 
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SAVE TIME-SAVE SPACE 


SAVE LABOR 


With Kraft Powdered Ice Cream Mix, 


you'll make finer ice cream in a jiffy! 


Phere s no weihi nd mixing of numerous ingredients 


when vou make tine e cream the Kraft way For Kraft s 


Powdered lee Cream \lix contains all the ingredients for 
makin mooth. rich. fresh-tastin ce cream without tuss. 
muss or b You ju ld water. ster and freeze and 
pre », I ! th hat | i ni-bacK-avain roodness 

il r \ ther simply add 


FROSTED “MALTS 


" ted, pas! ' : ARE EASILY 
MADE, TOO! 
~ | | 
‘ | ; \ 
‘ r f e A PAN if 
i Cif Cc 
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Edited by Sgt. Harry Polete 
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TUCKED IN FIELD SCARFS 
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Cory; But this prac 
was discontinued 1n 
1942-43, and, if we are not 

| taken, some of the en 
| listed pilots were rated 
the best in the Corps 


| While we can find no rec- 


to substantiate this 





it 1s reported that a nun 





ber of pilots were privates Sirs 
Per} f our read Now what I would like 
as ga s +} f 1) the 
| fur } mor dat ' —_ at , 
the 
| ti by re f.- E 7 I | r 2 Okina 
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| wa, I hav ea hardl 
; hing Eighth 
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| Ss dese t 1st 
aT | we i 
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hate women. 


I 


plenty of 


DRESS BLUES - TENNIS SHOES 


Sirs 
From now on I refuse to 
nce with my shoes on. Please 
me to tell you my story 
' : 1 
A a sur y 1 Will eres 
is ery Mar 
+. } 
4 6 N I 
a . 
1 asi 
i ‘ " 
I a 
Iw k 
I i g 
rt £ I spit 
rT + } rT 
I < 
4 ig da 
for w I’: 
{ aa 4 ae 
ng and swa with the I 
A I After g 
r 
i s>it t — i 
nt I had ’ 
— I ga y t : 
1 good Ma i 
1 sweet vi os th 
As tin 
n KS i 
() 
I i t 
" y 
al 
t k 
y t 2 > } 
| vy ’ 
Iw ’ 
I I ha A 1 
‘ f the g I 
ike 
a lr —i is 
; ’ PT 
f , 
had seen a ra 
( 1 Well 1 
i i ] i 1} ty 
Marines know how I 
> N lar t 
f ; ; 
la i Dre B 
I s SI 
Private I ( 


@ Either you used too 


h polish on vour shoes 
1d 1t cracked off, or there 
s a different type of wo- 
nan out there now than 
, 
here was a few years 


back. They never used to 
mp on a Marine's spit- 





made 
points at that 
] saying quietly to 
ourself all night long, “I 
"Ed. 


RAD 


‘ou must have 





Sirs 
Ia not an d “salt as 
alts g the Corps. How 
r, I did enlist in July, 1941 
; t in the tail end of 
i ¢ S, jing tl 
ew Leat A Now 
gripe. I fa a returt 
j n Leat . 
rr ~ i OK 
t ¢ ‘ f 2 
I I fa 
1 art a 
7 y ar } 
] } 1 
tl Ma ( 
‘ ‘4 wT rr 
1. of the Ma | 
] 
’ 
iva 
Keep the Leatherneck 
al Marines, by Marines and 


Marines 
Set. William G 
ilsa, Okla. 


A MARINE COMES HOME 
Sirs: 

I am enclosing a picture of 
my son's grave. His name was 
Sergeant Ralph G. Roll, US 
MC, killed on Tarawa, Novem 
ber 20, 1943. His body was 


ight back on the Honda 
Knot and = he was laid in his 
nal resting place at Lusk, 
Wy n October 19, 1947 
I w 1 lil t say ha 
’ y and I ar vell sat d 
t t way tl £ r it 
as ha i pa of this 
gi And Ne ire very 
grateful to Sergeant Bruce B 
I USM(‘ in the pe 
C f I d as ¢ rt 
ir son’s body 
Mrs. Zula M. Rasmussen 


Lance Creek, Wyo 


thank 
kind remarks 
Sst. Bronson, 
cort service, and 
that we print the 
picture in Sound Off.—Ed. 


you for your 

concerning 
and the es- 
regret 


cannot 
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RIFLE OR GUN? 





I ha t rgan 
it } S it € 
ve perplexing has come 
I went through boot camp in 
the Spri g 1946 and 
throughout that period of train 
, we wer everely repr 
anded for alling a rifle a 
aie 
gun 
Now, I an d to the idea, 
ind bel ] vhat do we 


fir in the yn f f our 
Marine Corps Hymn, but the 
l f in every 
where we could 





clime and pla 
take a Maybe at the 
time tl In was written, 
Marine arms were not 
rifles, or perhaps the author 
had reference to some kind of 
field piece. 

No “I do not suggest that 


the aa “rifle” be substituted 
in place of the word “gun,” 
since the former does not 
rhyme very well with “sun,” 
but I would, out of idle curi- 
interested in the ex- 
usage in our 


osity, be 
planation for the 
hymn. 

Cpl. Albert K. Christenson 
Camp Pendleton, Calif. 
@ You have a very good 
there, Corporal, 

some _ research 
we have decided the au- 
thor, or authors, used po- 
etic license and used the 
word gun to rhyme with 
sun, as you suggested, or, 
that they really did have 
reference to light field 
which are guns, and 
would be harder to trans- 
port around in every clime 
and place The first tour 
lines, second verse of the 
Marine Corps Hymn are 

“Our flag's unfurl’'d to 


question 
and after 


pieces, 


every breeze 


From dawn to setting 
sun; 

We have fought in 
every clime and place 


Where we could take a 
gun;”’ 


(CONT. ON NEXT PAGE) 








A foremost 
historian writes 
a major book 
for all members 


of the Corps 
THE, 


Mart 
War 


Anaccount of the stuagle 
tor the Pacific hom both 


By FLETCHER PRATT 


TIME MAGAZINE: “Fletcher Pratt, one of the best 
of the civilian war analysts, wrote this book at 
the Marine Corps’ request, but on three condi- 
tions, all granted: that he have full access to official 
Marine files and captured Japanese records; per- 
mission to interview eye-witnesses; complete 
freedom of opinion. The result is a fine service 
history written with clarity and intelligence, one 
that many Marines will welcome as an authorita- 
their unit histories 


tive corrective to own 


Author Pratt has told the Marines’ story so simply 


H and graphically that civilian readers will share 


the feel of battle, and so soundly that the book 
could serve as a text on amphibious warfare.” 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY: 


the island warfare 


“It is the best report on 


in the Pacific which has ap- 


peared to date... Mr. Pratt is an eminent student 
of his subject and he is also in the highest brackets 
of the historian-journalists. In fact, as a craftsman- 
like narrative, few if any of the preceding unofficial 
volumes produced by World War II are in the 
same class as THE MARINES’ WAR,” 


Wozt/ maps, $5.00 


WILLIAM SLOANE ASSOCIATES 
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119 West 57 Street, New York 19 
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EASE ENROLL ME IN 
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MARINE 






SERGEANT 
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(LAST NAME) SERIAL NO.) 


(U.S.M.C. ADDRESS) 
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NAME OF COURSE 
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SOUND OFF (cont.) 
A SIGN OF RESPECT 


Sir 
I November iss 
~ 1 Off ve eplied 
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YOUNG OFFICERS 









BIG SNOW JOB 
Sirs: 


I just finished one of the 
greatest “snow jobs” I have 


ever read in my seven and one 
half years service with the 


Marine Corps. Where do mer 


dream up stuff like that “Pr 
position For A Press Agent 
a (October, 1947 -Leatherne< 
Ed) Or « rse Lees be 
dleweight chamy 1 
( ’ as tl gt 
they t id ‘ r 
I reac 
Her I 
eft ask 
I 5 | 
( I 
ee 
‘ » 
wa 
( 
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H hat 
Jay 
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] fter t death 

f Jess but was me 
yrought to t He was 
horn 84 ind died ot 
ft l causes « 21 small 
irm Missouri th 

\ 915 -Ed 
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SICK CALL 
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ADAM SCHEIDT BREWING CO. 
NORRISTOWN, PA 











ONLY VIKING BUTTONS 


have aff these features: 


+ Crushproof 

» Uniformity 

+ Guaranteed Gold 
Plate 

« Jewelers Die Work 

* Spun Backs 

+ Hand Finished 


c! leading dealers, 
tollors, ship sores 
ond post exchonges 


HILBORN-HAMBURGER, INC. 
Sole Manvfocturers 
15 Eost 26th Street, New York 10, N. Y. 





YOU DON’T HAVE TO 
PEEP AT OTHER ~ | 
PEOPLES COPIES | 





SUBSCRIBE NOW 
1 YEAR $2.50 








MARSHALL ISLANDS 
Sirs: 

I would appreciate it very 
much if you could answer these 
two questions for me: 

(1) What Marine outfits 
were in on the Marshall Island 
invasion, and what islands did 
they fight on? Did they land 
on D-Day, or how soon after? 
Were any Army units on the 
islands before the Marines 
landed? 

(2) Do you know, or could 
you find out what was the name 
of the song played just before 
the movie started at the First 
Division movie on Pavuvu, 
Russell Islands? It was played 
by Artie Shaw, but ‘this is all 
I know about it This was at 
the division movie, down by 
the pier 

Wesley M. Rush 
Peoria, Ill 


@ The Fourth Marine Di- 
vision participated in the 
assaults of Roi and Namur 
Islands in the Kwajalein 
atoll, while the Army land- 
ed on Kwajalein Island. 
The Twenty-Second Ma- 
rine Regiment landed on 
Engebi Island in the Eni- 
wetok atoll and the 106th 
Army Infantry landed on 
Eniwetok Island. The 3rd 
Battalion, Twenty-Second, 
was pulled out of Engebi 
to support the Army land- 
ing on Eniwetok, landing 
there when the Army en- 
countered heavier resist- 
ance than was expected. 
The entire Twenty-Second 
Marines later landed on 
Parry Island, Eniwetok 
atoll 

Both the Fourth Division 
and Tweety Second Ma 


helping 

Inf 

here 

now 

wo ild 

cown n 

senior PFC 

PFC Wilmer Warringt 
Galveston, Tex 

@ We don't want to dis- 
courage anyone, but you 
will have to have more 
than four years in grade 
to get anywhere near the 
top of the Senior PFC list. 
—Ed. 


HARD-HEADED MARINES 
Sirs: 

It seems the Marine Corps 
must fight during peace as well 
as war, but it is sometimes 
necessary to uphold our honor 
in various ways. 

I received a letter from my 
sister who informs me that a 
certain John McGeehee put all 
his accumulated knowledge and 
wit into an article which was 
published in a weekly news- 
paper of the company for which 
he works, and stated that the 
Marines would have to be 
Leathernecks in order to hold 
up their concrete heads. 

Just so our friend will not 
leave this earth as misinformed 
as he ‘is now, I would appre- 
ciate it if you would give us 
the straight dope on how we 
obtained the name ‘“Leather- 
necks.” 

. Don’t let me down. 
Franklin H. Dorsett 
Columbia, Mo. 


@ “Leathernecks” is sup- 
posedly another one of the 
names given to Marines 
by the sailors. It was de- 
rived from a black leather 
stock Marines once wore 
around their necks, first 
for the purpose of protect- 
ing their necks from pike 
and sword thrusts, and 
later as a means of keep- 
ing the high coat collars 
stiff, since the collars were 
attached to the leather 
stock. The collar was some 
three inches high and fitted 
snugly under the jaw bone, 
keeping a Marine's chin 
up and his eyes straight 
ahead.—Ed. 


WELCOME MARINES 


We landed on Guam, 
and never saw this 
sign, but heard about it 
Not being very curious at 
the time, we never checked 
up on the story, until a 
couple of years. later 
Many men claimed _ to 
have heard of this sign but 
none admitted having seen 
it. Perhaps some of Leath- 
erneck’s readers can pin it 
down for us. We are won- 
dering which beach it was 
on—Asan or Agat.—Ed. 


(CONT. ON NEXT PAGE) 
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A Marine Corps Institute course is 
yours simply for the asking. This is 
the training that qualifies you for a 
higher rating . . . or leads to a good 
job when you return to civilian life 

You have 158 technical and aca 
demic courses from which to choose 
All necessary textbooks—together 
with instruction service—are fur 
nished by the M.C.I., without charge 
And you may keep up your spare 
time studies wherever the mail_goes. 


Here are a few of the courses 
you may study 
Accountancy—C. P. A. Practical Electrician 
Aeronautical Engr's, Jr. RADIO — General — 

Automobile Operating — 
Aviation Mechanics Servicing 
Bookkeeping Reading Shop 
Civil Engineering Blueprints 
Diesel Engines Refrigeration 
Drawing Stenographic — 
High School Subjects Secretarial 
LANGUAGES —French— Surveying and 
Good English — Mapping 
Spanish Toolmaking 
Machine Shop WELDING — Gas 
Mathematics and Electric 
For enrolment application blanks and 
full information, write now to — 
U. S. MARINE CORPS INSTITUTE 
Marine Barracks, Washington, D. C. 


NOTE Since the Marine Corps Institute was first 
founded, the International Correspondence Schools of 
Scranton, Pa.. have had the privilege of supplying the 
Institute and Marines with certain lesson texts and 
services. It is to the Institute and the Marine Corps 
that |. C. S. dedicates the above message 





|. GOLDBERG & C0. 


Outfitters to Marines for 26 Years 


@ Complete Stock 
of Uniforms, Caps 
and Accessories 


Write for FREE Catalog 
429 MARKET ST., PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 


vw ; 
If you suffer discomfort 
y from morning nausea 
\ or when traveling by 
, sea ofr on poese try 


Used for over a third of a century asa 
valuable aid in preventing and relieving 
all forms of nausea. A trial will prove its 
eftectivéness and reliability hedeaalan 

MOTHERSILL'S, 430 Lalayetie Sit, New York. 3.6 Y¥ 


DON'T GIVE UP THE 
SHIP. \ 
E UP 


YOUR SER FRERNECK 


Renew your subscription now! 
$2.50 
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12 sparkling copies 
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i 
“The Story of Wake Island” 


f Leatherneck 


52.50 per year) 


A $5.25 value for $3.50! 
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Following are condensations of letters written to 
the Sound Of editor by relatives of Marines who 
died during the war, seeking information concerning 


their deaths 


, na a a a a a a a ae ae aes 
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The following first-named persons seek 
information concerning the whereabouts of 


the second-named. 


i a ae a ae a ae a a ae ae aes 


Former Sergeant Raymond 
W. Spencer, Box #212, Em- 
mettsburg, Iowa, to hear from 
friends who were stationed on 
Palmyra Island in 1943, at 
jave in VMF 213 during 
1944-45, and others from El 

ntro in 1945. 


i 


Bill Arthurs, Locker Plant, 
Public Square, Galesburg, III 
cerning the present address 


Craig Rossman 


Th as a DeFrancisci 61 
H r Terrace, East Orang 
N. J., would like to hear fr 

bers of the Ind Mot 


Mr. Ed Nelson, 4403 Forest 
View Ave., Rockford, Ill., con 
erning the whereabouts of 
First Lieutenant Don Watson, 
USMCR, regarding mutual 
riends, Nick and Maria Cl 
niavsky at Tsingtao, China 


Mr. Bill Droege, 185 Oak 
St., West Hempstead, Long 
Island, N. Y., 2bout an old 
friend, Gec.ge hg ges 


Rudolph V. Konetchny, Port 
land Point, N. Y., from friends 
in Boot Camp at Parris Island 
during July, 1941; 
George Cronin and Bob John 


son. 


especially 


Sergeant Frank Poythress, 
Ist Guard Company, Marine 
Barracks, N.N.S.Y., Ports- 
mouth, Va., from Benton R 
Graves, and members of I 
Company, 3rd Battalion, Twen 
ty-Ninth Marines 


St., Waterville, Me., ncern 
ng the present whereabouts of 

1 Marine whose name is re 
bered as H Burton Da 

is possibly in 


Mr. John Marsh, 55 Silver 
4 
b 


vies, whose home 


Utica, New York 


Mr. Ralph Snyder, Jr., 509 


Alexander Drive, Dayton 

Ohio, to hear from Paul Finch 
ind other buddies from H&S 
Battery, 2nd Battalion, Elev 


vaarines 


Kenly Ross, (a f I 
Marine ( : ) 
th Road, ¢ S 
i-Sh S an hea 
1 \A 
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I Jar 
I | 19 
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Robert E. Hawkins; Hamil 
Kan., would like to con 
tact any of the Marines who 
ceived a_ furlough ‘cai 
from Recruit Depot at San 
Diego to Pre-Radio school at 
Wright Junior College in Chi- 
cago, Ill., reporting there on 
or about Sept. 9, 1943. 


Ex-Corporal Norbert G. 
Lomchick, 20015 Harned St. 
Detroit 12, Mich., to hear from 
Ray Linscott and “Mac” Mc- 
Caw, formerly with the Ist 
Tank Battalion in China, and 
now believed to be stationed 
in California. 

* 

Former Sergeant Ignatius C. 
Goszczynski, 10365 Aurora, De- 
troit 4, Mich., to hear from 
former members of Rec. Depot 
P. O. Personnel at Parris Island 
from Nov. 1941 to Sept. 1944. 
Also from any former members 
of HqCo., 32nd Repl. Draft, 
and from personnel of the First 
Division P.O., while on Oki- 
nawa and in China until Jan- 
uary, 1946, and from, at that 
time, Platoon Sergeant J. Har- 
ris, 3rd Recruit Battalion at 
Parris Island and later an in- 
structor at Sea School in 
Portsmouth 

James J. Ramp, 1208 N. 
19th St., Philadelphia 21, Pa., 
to hear from Cecil J. Sevier, 
who last served at Guantanamo 
Bay, Cuba, as a member of the 
13th Defense Battalion. 

* * * 

Corporal Chris Nelson, Ma- 
rine Det., USND Bks., Ports- 
mouth, N. H., to hear from 
buddies who served with him 
at the Boston Navy Yard in 
1943-44. 

* * * 

Mrs. Oliver Rice, 1002 10th 
St., Galveston, Tex., to hear 
from friends of her late hus- 
band, Platoon Sergeant Oliver 
(Cotton) Rice, especially from 
Chuck Burson, and those who 
served overseas with him in 
the First Armored Amphibs. 


* * * 


Miss Vestarya Luellen, 1505 
2nd St., Apt. D, Alexandria, 
La., from friends or relatives 
of SSgt. Donal A. Strange, 
Company B, 4lith Inf., USA, 
thought to have been killed in 
Germany. 

Stephenson, Box 
concern- 


Robert L 
+5940, Jasper, Tex.. 
ing the present whereabouts of 
Kenneth G. Belt (ex-Lieuten- 
ant, USMCR) who was last 
heard from at USA, D259249, 
K6RC Hdqs. APO 887, c/o 
FPO New York 


Mr. & Mrs. Omer W. Palmer, 
7 ; 
j 


f Kendall St Aurora, IIL, 
er! the present address 
f TSet. ¢ 4. Rosenfeld, with 
Marine Avia Hawaii, 
vi wrote | include 
’ ad 
H | \ \ ler Hyd 
810 i St SW Grand 
Ra is Mich hear from 
fr s erly 1 the 2nd 
I Eleven Reg ent 
First M Division 


Kay Hi 622 E. High St., 
Lexington, Ky., contact a 
friend, Lieutenant M. Miano, 
formerly with D-2nd Medical 
Bn., Second Marine Division, 

yuught to live in San Fran- 


cisco 


Theodore P. Horton-Billard, 
100 Prospect St., Passaic, N. J., 
to locate a friend, Joseph Kohn, 
formerly the Jewish chaplain’s 
orderly in the Sixth Division 
until December, 1945, when he 
left Tsingtao for the States. 








SINCE 1918 


A. M. BOLOGNESE 
and SONS 


TAILOR AND 
HABERDASHER 


QUANTICO, VA. 


FLORSHEIM SHOES 








ASK YOUR 


DEALER 
FOR 


ALCO BRAND 
MARINE CAP 
A. LESSER & CO. 





752 BROADWAY, N.Y. 








ACTION PHOTOS 
YOUR OLD OUTFIT 


e O 

your own Outfit! You name the Army or Marine division 
and campaign, or Navy or Coast Guard or Air Force assault. 
We'll send you the on-the-spot 
OFFICIAL U. S. Battle Photos $ 
of that action! Show family and 
riends how YOU looked in com- 4 
bat. Set of twenty 4°x5° your 4 
outfit's action photos only $2.98 3 

4 






NOT A BOOK but genuine 
glossy photos. SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED OR MONEY 
BACK. Send no money now. Just 
pay postman $2.98 plus postage 
when you get your sets. Official 
War Pictures, Forest Hills, W. Y. 
Dept. L4 Write today! 
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Why take a chance? 


PASTEURIZED 


FARMERS CREAMERY CO., Inc. 


MILK 
is safe milk 


Delivery in Quantico, Virginia, by 


FREDERICKSBURG, VIRGINIA 


LEATHERNECK 
STATIONERY | SSS 
clecgyde ZR y SAN 
heads and envelopes for 
Marines. Eight different 


letterhead designs in ( Nos 
each box with - ) . 





illustrations of 
Marines and cur 


vacious gals on 4 ‘ } 4 


40 sheets. Also ’ 
24 designed en yf 
velopes Send a 


Only $! per box 
We pey postage lay 
anywhere 


MONEY BACK IF NOT 
MORE THAN SATISFIED 


SPARLAND STATIONERY 
Dept. M. 603 Flynn Bldg. Des Moines, lowa 








THE Leatherneck ... 


travels the seven seas. Ride 
along for 1 year for only two 
and one half bucks. 
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“Movie Star? Nah! Just a doll protecting her eyes 
DYANSHINE'D shoes.” 


against the wolves’ 











ClicK WITH THE SLICK CHICKs 


KEEP SHOES SPARKLING WITH 


DYANSHINE 


Liquid Shoe Polish 


Put Liquid Dyanshine on sparingly, then brush 
or rub with a cloth and watch your shoes come 
to life on the double. Liquid Dyanshine covers 
better because it adds color to scuffs and 
scratches to give a smooth, even polish. Dyan- 
shine keeps shoes pliable and comfortable . 

replaces normal leather oils that dry out in sun 
and dust. Costs only '4 cent a shine, and the 
shine lasts longer. Follow Dyanshine directions 


to make it go farther. 


 - 









ji 


DYANSHINE PASTE POLISH 


in the same fine quality as Liquid 
Dyaonshine. 
Available in 
Military Brown, 
Russet Tan, Ox- 
blood, and Black 
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HERE more than one way to crash tI 
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of the Marine Reserv: 

One of his favorite announcements reads som« 
thing like this: ““Marines have taken part in every 
engagement in our national history, having made 
over 200 landings on foreign shores. The Corps 


leads the way in peace as well as war. Be a good 
citizen. Be a citizen Marine!” 

Successful disc jockeys enjoy swing music and 
talk the jive jargon. Audiences are made up 
mostly of teenagers, and what they say about 
the records they play has to be “reet with the 
cats” or the program loses listeners. A _ disc 


Bob Bailey gave 
the radio men a snow job 
and now he 
spins platters and yarns for 


his own radio show 


by Sgt. Lindley S. Allen 


Leatherneck Staff Writer 


disc recruiter 


ST ee 
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Jive, stomp, and breeze-shooting make up up the “Leatherneck Album."’ The radio fans 
and WO Carl Sorenson of the San Diego Reserves. enjoy. Bailey's informal interview 
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which features 


jockey who compares Guy Lombardo with Stan 


Kenton or Wayne King with Harry James is 


finished He's 





His fan mail and 
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stand- 
in f good, ight re ig book deserves 
wholehearted recommendation —R.A.C. 


LO, THE FORMER EGYPTIAN. 
By H. Allen Smith. Doubleday & 
Company, Inc., New York. $2.00. 


fee HE reator of tl prize fighter who 
) wrote love stories in “Low Man On A 
Totem Pole” and the cat who inherited 

i n dollars and the New York Loon's 
eball tear t Rhubarb returns to the 

i f hi hildhood in his latest literary 
ffort, “Lo, The Former Egyptian The some- 
hat ambiguous titl ncerns Mr. Smith's 
i I ini f ennes, Indiana, 





Somewhat less than a page 1 devoted to the 
ial land of the pyramids, the Nile and the 
ahs, anc vould appear that these few 


\ WI rpose of intro- 
cing an atro¢ 1s pun in which Smith avers 
at among the great men of Egypt was Ptol- 


l Ipt who was the son of Ptolemy 
Maider ire there any more at home 


ly mith's pilgrimage is a dis- 
liana, on the inks of the 
A rc} am? +} . ; ht o yming 


ing 
re < t laytime and he 

that a whiff ice got of a beau- 

N Yor! tork Club bet- 

an all tli iay that ver been new 


Th ithor i A paralled to some 


ading 


1S result of the 
inevitable comparison of this book to his other 
best-sellers, “Life in a Putty Knife Factory,” 
Lost in the Horse Latitudes” and the afore- 
mentioned “Rhubarb” and “Low Man on a 
Totem Pole The fantastic absurdity of these 
books is not as much in evidence in “Lo, the 
Former Egyptian.’ 

udged on its own merits, however, “Egyp- 
n S an amusing conglomeration told in 
Smith's inimitable style His digressions from 


la 
are numerous, and he uses it merely 
18 a means of progressing from one absurd 

cdote to another. Thus, he is able, with 
verfect aplomb, t ell us how he cured his 


jaughter’s idolization of Frank Sinatra and in 
the next breath he recalls his son's enrollment 
: rresponden our which advocated 
Idis ( ip of the muscles through dy- 

amic tensior From these two entirely unre- 


1 subject 1 runs the gamut of topics 
rnity initiation to his opi n of 





“ Ir S id be run. 
The w A f that this 
W an d naught but provide a vague 

lint cone ing Mr. Smith's latest piece of 


whimsey but, after all, fantastic reviews are 


fantasies —W.F.K. 
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Admiral Halsey’s Story 


By ADM. WILLIAM F. Ct 
HALSEY and 
LT. COMDR. 
J. BRYAN, III 
























































































































































HIS book is the Ad- ( 2absckeg 
miral’s report to the *& oF 
nation, in his own —— 
story, of the Pacific ———~ 
Company Commander 
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MILITARY BOOKS FAVORITES FAVORITES 


THE WORLD'S MILITARY HISTORY $3.50 


By B | ° 


THE HARD WAY HOME 


A HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
STATES MARINE CORPS 


THE MARINE CORPS READER 


THE FOURTH MARINE DIVISION 
IN WORLD WAR Il 


UNCOMMON VALOR 


YOUR MARINE CORPS IN 
WORLD WAR I! 


THE U.S. MARINES ON IWO JIMA 
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ON TO WESTWARD 

By Robe f j The w 

NEW DRILL REGULATIONS 
MODERN JUDO 


By € kow 


DO OR DIE 
By ( A f Biddle 
The be 7 
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By 


SAN FRANCISCO—Port Of Gold 
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LETTER FROM GROSVENOR 
SQUARE 
By John . Ww 
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LO, THE FORMER EGYPTAIN 
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YANKEE PASHA 
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FAVORITES 


$3.50 


$5.00 


$3.00 


$3.00 


$1.00 


$5.00 


$1.00 


$2.75 
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$2.75 
$3.75 


$2.50 


$5.00 


$3.00 


$2.00 


$3.00 


$2.75 


THE FIRST CAPTAIN $3.50 


e w both comic and traa 


ALEXANDRIA $2.75 


HOUSE DIVIDED $5.00 


DRUMS OF DESTINY $3.00 


THE HARDER THEY FALL $3.00 


THE UNCONQUERED $3.00 


SPEAKING FRANKLY $3.50 


ROGER THE LODGER $2.50 


> wh 


THE FOXES OF HARROW 


$1.49 


pow und we 


LYDIA BAILEY 


By Kennet Roberts First new book 


$3.00 


f Amer } foremost histor | nove 


PAVILION OF WOMEN 
By Peo 7 Buck 


THE MONEYMAN 


By Thomas B. Costain. Once again 


$3.00 


A book of China ese monorch 


$3.00 


the author of “The 


ona action 


$3.00 


of the frigate Essex and two 


Black Rose” brings us a novel rich in romance 


THE SALEM FRIGATE 
PRINCE OF FOXES 
helladbarger whe ete bl with a swift 


$3.00 


By Captain from 
t again, bringing us 


pace 


y 


iitie 


NAME AND ADDRESS 


PASSING BY $3.00 
By Elliott rick A moder tale se ritten aroun 
2 passionate relationsh se 2m ° a 
THE VIXENS $2.75 
By Frank Yerby A man driven sane y tragedy and 


Scalawag 


Mer 


GUS THE GREAT 


stisfied with nothing le 


THE WILD YAZOO 


hn Myers Myers 


THE LEDGER OF LYING DOG 


wv venture 


HOME COUNTRY 


1ewspoperman. The book is written about 


$3.00 


KINGSBLOOD ROYAL 
By “clo ew's A blazing story with a theme that will 


e nation! 


SPORTS 


THE BOSTON RED SOX 

THE NEW YORK YANKEES 

THE BROOKLYN DODGERS 

THE GREEN BAY PACKERS 

THE ST. LOUIS CARDINALS 

DON'T BRING THAT UP 

OUTDOORS GUIDE 

SPORT—FOR THE FUN OF IT 

JOE LOUIS 

THE NEW ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
SPORTS 

BABE RUTH 

BASKETBALL ILLUSTRATED 

THE STORY OF BASEBALL 

CHAMPIONSHIP FOOTBALL 

HOW TO FIGURE THE ODDS 

MACDOUGALL ON DICE AND 
CARDS 

OSWALD JACOBY ON POKER .... $1.50 

HOYLE’S BOOK OF GAMES 

DANGER IN THE CARDS 


LEATHERNECK BOOKSHOP 


LEATHERNECK BOOKSHOP, P. O. Box 1918, Washington 13, D. C. 


$. 
Bewns 


orders accepted. 


) Check here if you have previously placed on order for books during this year. 
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in every 





copy 
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veatherneck 


12 big issues 
for 


tact, fiction, humor, pin ups, posts of the corps 
featured in every big colorful issue |! 
















“1’VE TRIED THEM ALL, 
CHESTERFIELD IS MY 
FAVORITE CIGARETTE’ 


Outtte Colley 


STARRING IN A 
TRIANGLE PRODUCTION 


“SLEEP, MY LOVE” 
RELEASED THRU UNITED ARTISTS 


my tobace 


ey lik »sf tobacc* ad 
buying a fet OE started 

e oking ( sheste 
8 e made 


e tc sell 7 


T 
it eve 
]’ve been s™ 


v "ry 
-O ] kno® _ me. 
ccv" 14) 
: d they buy fro" 
in d 


7 


By” CHESTERFI 


A\LWAYS MILDER JBETTER TASTING COOLER SMOKIN 
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